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Introductory reflonions; —Charles arrives at 
R—— His reception — Extraordinary 
adventure with Mrs. Wilding — Lord 
| Gravelton's behaviour on that occaſion— 
That nobleman's propoſal to our Hero. 


F the candid reader, from this ſecond. 
ſtage of our Hiſtory, caſts his re- 
flexions back on the preceding pages, 

we doubt not but he will own, he has 
found in them a miniature picture of real 


life, in its ſucceſſion from the opening 
Vor, II, : B | * 
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bud of youth, to the more full blown 
promiſe of riper years.—If Nature aids 
our pen, we truſt to give as exact a 
portraiture of that maturer period, when 
the paſſions ſubſide into a more ſettled 
courſe, when ſtrengthened Reaſon guides 
with greater power, and teaches to ſtem 
the tide of lite, ſometimes too adverſe. 


It is not, to attempt the entire ſubver- 
fion of thoſe ſtronger emotions which ſo 
often hurry men beyond themſelves; it is 
not, to fink them in a ſtoical apathy, that 
demands our praiſe, or lays a uſt claim to 
the reward of virtue: But it is to com- 
mand, to moderate theſe active principles 
of life, and make them even ſubſervient 
to good ends ;—this is noble, this is me- 

ritorious, and hence have the greateſt 
heroes, and the moſt ſage philoſophers, 
been formed from tempers the moſt un- 
promiſing; while on the other hand, 
thoſe who have negligently ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be borne down the ſtream of 
paſſion, have, from principles capable of 
forming the moſt ſhining characters, 
become the very peſts of ſociety, and 
plagues of mag 


But 
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But far the greater part of youth, from 
the too little, or the, equally faulty, 700 
great reſtraint of education, or other oc- 
currences in life, are found to deviate 
from the paths of virtue for a time, yet 
return (if well principled at firſt) to their 
former ſelves, (like a bow that is bent,) 
with a ſtronger recoil, than if they had 
never erred. — On theſe principles, the 
principles of Nature herſelf, may we 
form a PI of all but the aban- 
doned. 


But to return to our Hiſtory. — Nothing 


extraordinary happened to Mr. Searle, 
till he arrived at R in B — fire, 


at the houſe of Mr. Wilding, who re- 


ceived him, (as did his conſort,) with the 
utmoſt complaiſance, and begged they 
might have the honour to accommodate 


him, if he were not otherwiſe engaged, 


to which he readily conſented, and was 
from that day received as a boarder in 
the family. His next care turned on en- 
quiring for the perſun to whom his letter 


| was ſuperſcribed, by the name of Mil- 
liam Cogſley, Eſq; and whoſe ſiſter was 
the perſon his London friend had adviſed. 
him. to addreſs as a lover. Wilding readily 
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55 entangle him in a-criminal paſſion for 
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infwered, he knew him well; that he 
was a gentleman lately come to ſettle in 
2 county, and lived with his lifter but 
a few miles from the town. 


The deſcription tallying with what is 
had heard before from Newman, he 
began to form the moſt ſanguine hopes 
of ſucceſs... # cared not a moment 
to wait on Cop/ley as where his re- 
ception entirely anſwered his expectations, 


+ Theſe 'viſits were frequently renewed, 
in the courſe of which, having thrown 
out ſome hints of his intended - addreſs ; j 
Mr. Copfiey, who aſſumed the plain man- 
mers of a country gentleman, frankly 
Sau him to underſtand, that nothing 
could be more agreeable to him than an 
alliance with Mr. Searle, of whom he 
pretended to have heard a high cha- 
racter; and added, that he ould prefer 
ſach ee to all the wealth 
in ha world. 


Wbilſt Charles was thus amuſed 
abroad, the chief ſcheme was carrying on 


to engage him at home; and for this 


purþaſe Mrs. Wilding laid all her ſnares 


her, 
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The WANDERER. 5 
her, which would''fo embarraſs him, as 
completely to anſwer all their ſiniſter 
ends, and particularly thoſe of the peer, 
mentioned in the former volume, whoſe 
creatures; in effect, they all of them were, 
and who had a particular end in thus 
engaging Charles, in order to render him 
uſeful in a vile Piece of miſchief and 
revenge. 


Mrs. Wilding was, indeed, young and 
agg and 289 the affectation, hen 
A of the mildeſt temper in the 


world Her care, her aſſiduities, could i 


not but wake, at leaſt, the emotions of 
Yratitude in any towards whom ſhe em- 
ployed them; nor is it wonderful, if they 


| excited even ſomething more. in a heart 


not guarded) by. Fg ſtricteſt rules oß 


virtue. Our Adventurer regarded her 


with a. favourable eye; but as, through 


| all the wilder excurſions. of his youth, 


he had- rarely loſt ſight of honour, he 
checked the 5 . ſaflies of his paſſion, 
which, indeed, he had already ſuffered too 
much by,. and often purpoſely avoided 
her company. . But his. falſe friends hae 
* to overcome him one way or 
Other. = 


3 One 
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One evening coming home, he had 
ſeated himſelf alone in a back parlour, 
according to his uſual cuſtom, when Mrs. 
Wilding entered : he would have retired ; 
but ſhe would not permit it, telling him, 
ſhe had ſomething to communicate which 
nearly concerned him. Complaiſance ob- 
liged him to hear her out; and ſhe be- 
gan, with many feigned ſighs and tears, 
to complain of the cruel treatment of her 
huſband, with whom ſhe affected to beg 

his interceſſion; but, as if recollecting 
herſelf, ſhe cried, © Alas! what did I 
« ſay ?—The interceſſion of a man would 
* — enrage him, for he is jealous; nay, 
I know not but he is ſo of you No, 
«<< No— there is no relief for me. 
« Nay, were my huſband tender, I ſhould 
«yet be unhappy ; for — but I will be 
« filent, and hide my misfortune.” — 

<< Too well I underſtand you, adaih' 
Hy 40 (anſwered Charles;) it would be in me 
| 4 a vain affectation to pretend I did not; 
1 but ſummon to your aid your reaſon, 
{ «quit this falſe fire which leads youu to 
« deſtru&ion, and think what we both 
„ owe to the maſter of this dwelling. 
« You as his wife, 2 as his gueſt. Be- 
* „ eve 


— 


The WANDERER. 7 
ce lieve not I am inſenſible to beauty, cr 
eto the ſofter paſſions ; I have hearkened 


* hut too much to them Hence all my 


« misfortunes. As for you, madam, I 
c acknowledge the power of your charms; 


WT © nay, would do any thing to be bleſſed 


* in the poſſeſſion of them, any thing 
but what muſt be the ruin of us 
ce both.” 


All the while he was pronouncing this 
ſpeech, the falſe fair one kept her eyes 


upon him, whilft he often averted his, or 


fixed them on the ground, in order not 
to meet them, When he had finiſhed, 
ſhe pronounced a few broken ſentences, 


W interrupted with ſobs, tears, and all the 


prevalent arts of mourning beauty, which, 
while he reſiſted with the utmoſt pain ; till 
perceiving him preparing to fly from ſo 
ſevere a trial, ſhe cried, ** Oh ſtay, ſtay, 
"1 conjure you, for a moment, if it be 
but to ſee the fatal effects of your tri- 
* umph. I have erred, and Heaven has: 
“ puniſhed me in the very object of my 
** paſſion :—But my ſhame and miſery 
* end. together.” And having uttered 
theſe words, ſhe ſunk down, to all ap- 
pearance lifeleſs; on-the floor. Confuſed 
B 4 as 
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as he was, Mr. Searle ran and raiſed hes 
in his arms, trying all poſſible means to 

recover her, while her head reclined, in a 
kind of languiſhment, on his boſom. 


Juſt at this inſtant the door opened, 
and Mr. Wilding entered, introducing the 
Earl of Gravelton, as not ſeeing. them, 
when, on a ſudden, ſtarting back, he 
cried, Heavens] before my very face; 
and, ſo ſaying, was ruſhing forward, but 
was with-held by the nobleman. Surprize | 
and confufion were painted on the face 
of Charles, who was entirely unprepared 
for ſuch an incident. However, expect- 
ing an attack, he put himſelf on his de- 
tence ; but his lordſhip called aloud for 

i the ſervants, and would by no. means 
| perm them to engage. As to, the lady, 

ae retired to her cloſet, in great ſeeming 
confuſion, but really highly pleaſed with 
the miſchief ſhe had been the occaſion of. 

Mean-while, to carry. on the farce, Lord 

Gravelton pretended to aſſume the cha- 

racter of a mediator between Mr. Searle 

and the enraged huſband; at laſt, ſeem- 
ing to think he had better defer his re- 
monſtrances till another time, he took 
his leave, requeſting our Adventurer to 

5 follow 
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De WAN DERE R. by 
follow. him, a8 if with an intention of 
being more fully. informed. in the affair. 


As ſoon. as they were alone, his lord- 
ſhip gave Mr. Searle to underſtand, that 
he had no room to doubt of a criminal 
converſation betweert him and- Mrs. Wild- 

ing ; and that” all he had ſaid was in 
friendſhip, wi with intent to heal the breach, 
and make the beſt of what could not be 

recalled.— The accuſed interrupted 1 
W with proteſtations of his innocence, 9d 
a recitab of the affair, as indeed it Bad 
happened. Lord Gravelton heard him 
coolly, and then ſaid, with a ſmile, 
And fo you were really innocent |—A; 
85 * likely buſineſs, truly, with a perſon of 

* your years, and a ſoft female of her 
* beauty, Come, come, confeſs Charles, 
confeſs.” —*© What youlg your lord- 
* ſhip have me confeſs? I have told you; 

all 5 as they really happened, and: 
| I am above the meanneſs of falſe- 
_ © hood,” —©© Nay, Mr. Searle, that af- 
fected frown ſpoils all: you are angry: 
e have touched you, then, it is plain, in 
a tender point. But away with this 
fooling. You lodge with Mr. Vilding; 


2 wife is young and beautiful, you 
B 5 6 aft 
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* are amorous and engaging :. ſhe is 
ever remarkably aſſiduous to pleaſe you; 
0 are ever loud in her praiſes :—op- 
** portunities offer, we ſurprize you in 
* each others arms; and yet you are in- 
nocent. Can you think a man who is 
6e * acquainted with the world, and knows 
your character and diſpoſition, is thus 
© to be impoſed upon ? Blameleſs as he 
was, our Hero could not but own that 
appearances were ſtrong againſt him; and 
his noble friend, thinking he had urged 
enough for the preſent, Ps che diſ- 


courſe. | 


When Charles i about to Jupiter 
in the evening, his lordfhip told him, that. 
he muſt inſiſt on his fpending a few days 
at his ſeat, till this unhappy affair ſhould. 
be made up; for which purpoſe: he re- 
peatedly offered his mediation. Theſe. 
Propoſals were accepted, and they had. 
remained about a week together, when. 


one day the earl came home ſeemingly. 
much perplexed and diſcompoſed ; and. 
on his gueſt's enquiring the cauſe, after. 


ſome meditated refufals, which drew on. 


repeated ſoilicitations, he thus replied, 


a << Indeed, my dear _— 5 am troubled. 
3 


— 
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« on a double account both on yours and 
* my own.—T have repeatedly ſtrove all 


in my power to reconcile Vilding with 
40 you, and though his chief dependance 


* 15 on me, I could not prevail. He 1s 
« reſolved in the end, in, ſhort, to pub- 
* liſh your ſhame; and all have been 


able to gain is a little time”——< What 


* ſhame (interrupted the youth haſtily) 


= © conſcious as I am of my own innocence, . 
1 contemn his threats.“ Hold 


* (faid the Earl) you are young and raſh; 
* grant you are innocent, will the world 
believe ſo? You own appearances are 
e againſt you, and, believe me, it is by 
« them mankind will judge, not by your- 
„ proteſtations.”—*© What ſhall I do 
„then? What would your lordſhip ad- 
« viſe me to?“ —“ Ill tell you, Sir: 
* deſperate diſeaſes, my dear friend, re- 
ce quire remedies as deſperate.— Ever 


« ſince your departure, Mrs. Wilding has 


e ſuffered a confinement, the diſagree- 
e ableneſs of which has been heightened 

by her huſband's reproaches and ſavage 
„behaviour. The world, if thus they 


M on, will not long be without ſuſ- 


A c* picion of the event; even though Wild- 
B 6. wm ing 
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ing ſhould not tell it them. The. leaſt 
© ſhadow of ſuch a ſurmiſe will ruin your 
“affairs with Miſs. Cop/icy, as you muſt 
„well know. — But there is yet one way 
left. It is this: near N——y, lives a 
e gentleman of the name of Sbirley; he is 
« A couſin of mine, but a moſt unnatural 
© relation, and has; carried his hatred ſo 
© far as even to ſeek my life, His daugh- 
<* ter, who is à fine girl, I had. ſome 
* thoughts of matching with my. ſon; at 
«©, once. to. reconcile our jarring intereſts, 
&« ang keep in the family. a great eſtato. 
© The youth they inſulted and. treated 
4c with the utmoſt contempt, and are, I 
© find now, reſolved to marry the lady to 
00 my mortal enemy, who, ſhould he ſue- 
< ceed to ſuch a fortune, will ruin my in- 
<« tereſt in the country, attempt to get 
<« my ſon excluded, on pretance of undue 
0 election, from the H——e, of which he 
< ig a member, deprive our family of the 
d eftate which muſt otherwiſe: revert. to 
< us, and even conteſt a part of what I 
<. now enjoy. His acceſſion. to this wealth 
80 will, beſides, ruin Milding, whoſe de- 
e pendance. is entirely on my ſon's. in- 


B es aud he 2 8 to under. 
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„ ftand that he will ſacrifice any thing to 


« the prevention of this match.” —* And 
<« how, my lord, can this relate to me ? 


| * (faid Charles eagerly.) Have patience, 


« Sir, and I'll tell you, (reſumed the peer.) 
« If you will be ruled by me I will put it 
7 in your power to break off this mar- 
e riage, and forward your own with Miſs 
% Copley. You ſhall be equipped nobly, 
„and may eaſily win the young lady's af- 


fections; when you have done this, if 


* you can overcome her virtue, ſhe will 
then, together with her haughty pa- 
* rents, be at our mercy, My peace 
e will be reſtored, Wilding will be ſatis- 
„ fied, and Miſs Copſley and her fortune 
* yours, Urge not that this is not o- 


* nourable, but conſider the neceſſity to 
© which we are both reduced. If you 
* comply, you may command me in any 
e thing; if not, I ſhall be obliged to 
* abandon one who flights my triendly 


&« counſel.” 


Though Mr. Searle was ſhocked at 


| this ſcheme of ruining innocence, yet 


conſidering how mack he was in the 
power of the propoſer, he anſwered, ** he 
| would 


14 The WANDERER. 

would conſider the affair, and talk farther 
of it with his lordſhip as ſoon as he could 
be aſſured his own affairs were not al- 
ready ruined. with Miſs Copfiey.” This 
the other allowed to be but reaſonable, 


and the ſubject was ag till a fitter 
ere 


CH AP. 
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Event of the Earl*s ſcheme. 2 rencounter. 
Charles confined. — His return to Lon- 
don. Bebavicur of his old companions. 
— Meets with Raue, Nen 77 Mrs. 
Clinton. | 


T was not poſſible to | temporize wich 

a man of the Earl's knowledge in life, 
unnoticed, The ſtudied delays of Charles 
ſoon begot ſuſpicions in the breaſt of his 
patron; who being reſolved either to 
make that young gentleman ſubſervient 
to his ends, or ruin him, cauſed him ta 
be cloſely watched. 


The firſt ſtep he took, was to renew 
his viſits to Mr. Copſley and his ſiſter, 
where he found himſelf as well received 
as ever, and could not fee any ſymptom 
of their having come to the knowledge 
of what he wiſhed to conceal, — This 
done, Charles began to conſider in what 
way he had beſt proceed; having from time 
to time put off the execution of a deſign 
he. durſt not expreſs his — 2 
of. At laſt, he reſolved to ſend a letter 
to Miſs , acquainting her with the 


part 


16 The WANDERER. 
part he was obliged to act, and leaving 
it to her own diſeretion to prevent its 


ill conſequences, without publiſhing the 
means by which ſhe diſcovered it. 


This letter he delivered, one day, into 
the hands of a ſervant of M rs. Filding, 
whom having always treated as a fa- 
vourite, he thought he might depend on; 
and the more ſo, as he was ignorant of 
the treachery of his miſtreſs, who was 
repreſented by that very perſon, as ſuffer, 
ing the moſt rigorous treatment on his 
account. 


Our Adventurer now no longer ſought 
to excuſe himſelf to the nobleman, who, 
however, ſeemed to grow cooler in the 
affair, in proportion as the other appeared 
more inclined to engage in it. While 
things were in this Giruation, he was not 
a little ſurprized to receive a note by a 
ſervant, intimating that a gentleman from 
London would be glad to fee him, on 
particular buſineſs, at a houſe abour half 
a mile from the town, not caring to ap- 

ear in R——, Though this was an 
odd meſſage, he reſolved to go, and was 
not a little ſurprized, on his arrival, to 
ſee no ſuch perſon. there, whom having 
__ enquired 
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enquired for of the people to no purpoſe, 


juſt as he was going away, a livery ſer- 
vant ſtopped him, ſaying, ** Sir, my 
% maſter waits for you in the garden, as 
e being a more private place.“ Charles 
made no anſwer, but followed the meſ- 
ſenger down a long walk, at the end of 


= which he perceived a young gentleman 


waiting; who, on his coming up, after 
diſmiſſing the ſervant, demanded whe- 
ther he knew the Earl of Gravelton. 
To which anſwering in the affirma- 
tive, Then, (ſaid the ftranger,). you 
% know the vileſt minion that ever diſ- 
* oraced a coronet, or ſtained the or- 
* der which he wears.—If you do not 
e chuſe to reſent this character of your 
** patron; know farther that I eſteem 
* you, and all his creatures, as bad, 
and am heartily glad to puniſh vice 
in the perſon of one of them. Draw, 
Sir; and meet, if you dare, the aven- 
„ ger of Mifs Shirley.“ | 


In vain, did Charles ſtrive to juſtify 
himſelf in that affair to the lover, wha 
would hear nothing, but drawing, in a 
tranſport of rage, had well nigh run 
him through the body, before - 

EE 
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could put himſelf on his defence ; yet It 3 


was with the greateſt unwillingneſs that 
he engaged him; which the other per- 
ceiving, and that he only parried. his 
thruſts without returning them, preſſed 
ſo turiouſly and unguardedly on the ſword 
of his adverſary, that he buried it in his 
own body, and fell without uttering a 
word. 


Aſtoniſhment ſeized the victor, who, 
inſtead of endeavouring to eſcape, ſtood 
like a ſtatue by the body of his antago- 
niſt, till the people of the houſe ſeized 
him, and conveyed him before a juſtice, 
who committed him to priſon. This 
was all the work of his friend the Earl. 
For the ſervant, mentianed above, had 
no ſooner received his letter, than he gave 
it to Mrs. Vilding, who opening it, im- 
mediately conſulted that nobleman what 
uſe they ſhould make of it. They agreed 
to get the hand nicely counterfeited, and 
Write in it a model of the Earl's own plot 
on Miſs Shirley, ſigned with Charles's 
name, and addreſſed as to a friend of 


his, which paper the pretended Mr.“ 


Copflty, who was in reality a creature of 
the peer, ſent as out of friendſhip to 


Mr. 


ee 
5 
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Mr. Selby, the lady's intended huſband. — 


And it was that gentleman who, thus 
urged, ſent for Charles, and acted in the 


manner above recited. 


Mr. Searle was now obliged to change 
che ſocial joys of life for a dungeon's 
= 2loom, the horrors of which nothing but 
W his conſcious innocence could at this time 
have enabled him to ſupport. Reflexi- 
ons, and thoſe diſagreeable enough, 
would, however, here intrude themſelves 
upon him ; ſince, blameleſs as he was in 
the preſent affair, he could not but take 
ſhame to himſelf for having made ſo 
light of his love to Harriet, and his vow 
to Charlotte Merton. — Three days and 
nights he waſted in this comfortleſs ſitu- 
ation, excluded, as it were, from life, 
trom light, and from the ſight of men. 
On the tourth he was, however, releaſed, 
on the oath of Mr. Se/by's ſurgeon ; that 
gentleman was ſo far from being dead, 
that having fainted only from a violent 
effuſion of blood, he was out of danger. 
This ſurgeon, who was a very humane 
perſon, as ſoon as Charles had obtained 
his diſcharge, ſpoke to him to the fol- 
lowing effect. Sir, I congratulate you 
don having obtained your liberty, and 

muſt 
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< muſt own I am ſhocked at the partia- 
* lty- almoſt every one in this town en- 
** tertains againſt you,—In effect, you 
have powerful enemies; and, if I may 
be permitted to adviſe, I would have you 
, quit the place as ſoon as poſſible, for 
„ the Earl, who ſeems to entertain great 
anger againſt you, is one of the moſt 
* dreadful men. in his reſentments in the 
world.. Good God! the Earl! ſaid 
5 1 to him I owe all this ! 
% And can he? — Oh, Sir, (ſaid: the 
« other! interrupting him,) he can do every 
thing bad: it is not the firſt time he 
has engaged a perſon in an affair, and 
<* afterwards, proſecuted him with the ut- 
** molt rigour for following his advice, — 
« Heis in private as well as public life che 
« worſt of men. Avoid him, for Hea- 
0 ven's ſake, if you love your chavather, 
& your liberty, or even your life,” 


Charles was now ſufficiently tutored ; 
He thanked the good gentleman for his 
advice, and reſolved to follow it with all 
expedition, —Accordingly he ſet out for 
London, heartily ſick of his journey, and 
aſhamed to have been the dupe of fo vile 

a ſet of ow 


On 
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= On his arrival in town, he reſolved 
entirely to leave ſuch company as had 
involved him in theſe misfortunes, and 


Wicviation from which had coſt him ſo 
much pain, — His finances, however, were 
ow, and he was obliged not only to avoid 
4 och company as he cared not for, but 
ven ſuch as, had his appearance been 
better, he would gladly have mixed with. 


At this time he thought of employing 
Whis talents in a literary way, by which, 
hough his productions were much under- 


valued, he procured a temporary ſubſiſt- 
Wence tolerably genteel. 


Ihe was ſtraying one evening, rapt in con- 
templation, through the clofer walks of the 
EP:rk, he was wakened from his reſverie 


eyes in order to fin how he ſhould avoid, 
Ihe diſcovered to be his old companions 


with them a ſtranger. They met him 
full on purpoſe; and taking off their hats 


turned the ſalute, laughed immoderatelv, 
and 


; tread again the paths of ſtrict virtue, his 


While he followed this profeſſion, as 


by ſome people, who were talking re- 
markably loud ; whom, lifting up his 


the colonel, Mr. Sommers, Mr. Palm, and 


with great ceremony, as ſoon as he re- 
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and ran off, repeating ſome farcaſtic 
verſes. This mortified Charles extreme- Ml 
ly, who, had they ſtaid, would proba- 
bly have turned the comedy into a tra- 
gedy ; but his own reflexions ſoon con- 2 


vinced him that he had no one but him-M 
ſelf to blame for having ar firſt affociared ii 
with ſuch people, who made his misfor- 


tunes their ſport. 


— 


Theſe diſagreeable thoughts poſſeſſed 


his mind, when he met young Mr. Soo. 


ty, a man of tolerable natural abilities, 
but much affectation, whom he had be- 
come acquainted with at his bookſeller's, 
and who was, in his own eſteem, one of i 


the beſt poets of the age. This gentle- 


man, who aſſumed great freedom with 


our Adventurer, would not ſuffer him 


long to remain in his melancholy mood; 
and after having taken a turn or two, and 
a chearful glaſs to enliven converſation, 


propoſed, as a great favour, to ſhew Mr. 


4. 


Searle the lady of his N as he 


termed her. 


The propoſal was agreed to by Charles, 
who could not eaſily at that time have 
worſe company than his own thoughts.— 
TING Is: him all the way with 

ENCOmMIUm: 
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encomiums on the beauty and accom-_ 
pliſnments of his miſtreſs, whom he 
extolled as a Goddeſs. Such diſcourſe 
employed the time, till they entered a 
little court ; where, knocking at a door, 
over which was placed a buſt of Shake- 
Deare, they were admitted by an old 
woman, who ran up ſtairs to certify their 
arrival. After waiting ſome minutes, 
during which time there was a great 
W buſtle above, the young lady came 
down, and deſired them in a childiſh 
tone to walk into the parlour; ſo ſhe 
r termed a ſmall triangular room, furniſhed 
with an antique table ſupported by carved 


* 


of work; a marble ſlab ſtanding on the 
e. many heads and enormous volumes of a 
th cilded hydra; a ſmall buffet, or rather 
my corner-cupboard, &c. ſtored with china 


| monſters; a ſettee in manner of an 
Faſtern ſopha; a book-caſe filled with 
gilded romances, and ornamented at top 
with the buſts of eminent writers; many 
of which were maimed and headlcis ; 
| while the feſtoon window-curtains, though 
of the coarſer ſort, and much the worſe for 
wear, were bound with knots and flowers of 
role coloured ribbands, ſupported at each 
| ſide by Cupids imaged in papier machee. 
| But what crowned the whole, was a chim- 
ney- 
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ney-piece carved in flowers, over which, 


-wrought by her own hands, appeared 


the- ſtory of Andromeda delivered from 
the ſea-monſter, in which Mr. Soothly 
was repreſented in the character of Perſeus, 
and herſelf in that of the A*thiopian 
Princeſs. In ſhort, ſo crowded was this 
ſmall, but theatric manſion, with theſe 
ſtudied ornaments, that one could hardly 
move without one or other of them in- 
truding on the ſight. 


'The miſtreſs of this inchanted caſtle, 
was no Jeſs extraordinary; ſhe was a 
plump, fair, female, naturally good tem- 
pered, agreeable enough, but ſo poſ- 
ſeſſed with affectation, that ſhe ren- 
d:red her company ſometimes almoſt in- 
tolerable to all but her lover ; who boaſt- 
ed, that, Pygmalion-like, he had formed 
her for himſelf. Though tall, and of 
the larger ſize, yet ſhe affected the moſt 
childiſh airs, and ridiculous ſoftneſs in 
her manners and dreſs. On her head 
roſe a ſmall wreath of artificial flowers, 


which mixing inſenſibly with her hair 


behind, flowed in ringlets like the treſſes 
of a queen in tragedy, negligently over 
her ſhoulders. A looſe gown of white 
25 ſattin, 
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Nattin, ornamented with a profuſion of 
Wourple ribbands, encloſed her riſing bo- 
om; of which a ſmall croſs of glittering 
tones, red and white, interchangeably 
mixed, were the only covering. 


= She received the ſalute of Charles with 
Han affected air, but that of her lover with a 
ind of melting ſoftneſs, and ſhe engaged 
nem to ſtay ſupper, which was ſerved 
up in a truly romantic and poetical taſte. 
After the repaſt was over, the diſ- 
By courſe was turned by Mr. Scothly on the 
W ornaments of the room, which he de- 
W clared were nothing, compared to thou'e 
of her bed- chamber; a remark which 
= occaſioned Charles. to ſmile, and raid 
a bluſh on the cheeks of the nymph, 
& vhilſt the poet expatiated on the beautics 
Jof the drawing, the ſubject of which, 
after having alternately interrupted and 
begged pardon of each other a dozen 
times, they gave Mr. Searle to under- 
ſtand, was occaſioned by Mr. S»othly's 
delivering Miſs from a maſtiff, whom, 
after a ſharp encounter, he laid flat at 
his feet ; from whence 


with life he nzver more ſprang up. 
* On this, ſaid the young lady, I re- 
< peated the following lines: 


Vol. II. C 1 
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vered a man reclined upon a couch. 
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So ſtruck with terror ſtood the trem: 
bling Fair, 


When rolling through the deep, ſhe 


% ſaw the monſter near: z 
* Short and more ſhort her parting breath 
„ ſhe drew, b 


«© While from her cheeks the fading co- 


jour flew.” 2 
« To which, cried Mr. Sootbly, (I ſhall 


never forget it,) I as readily replied : 


«© But the brave youth ſhot ſwiftly to) 

« her aid, | 
« Her Per/eus, who with joy the foe ſur- | 
| * | ? 
« Victorious /av'd, and won the ſhining 
e maid.” - J 


In pronouncing thefe words with great 
vehemence, he flew to catch her in his 


arms, when ſhe affecting modeſtly to 
evade his embrace, fell precipitately with 
her back againſt the door of a cloſet, 


which, giving way, flew open and diſco- 
vered—not the elyſium of happy lovers, 
not the proſpect of delightful groves and 
gardens of pleaſure, but jealouſy, the 
injured lover's hell ;“ —in ſhort, it diſco- 


At 


—ů — 
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At this ſo unexpected ſight, the en- 
aged poet cried out, Ha! by Hell *tis 
* {o!—Rite then, black Vengeance, from 


word, was advancing to attack the 
ranger with great fury, who, admoniſhed 
by his exclamation, had riſen, and put 
umfelf on his guard. But here our Ad- 
enturer interpoſed, and indeed it was 
high time, for the lady had already 
fainted, to the care of whom, Soothly, 
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chus prevented in his vengeance, applied 


himſelf, and ſoon recovered her, while in 
che perſon of the ſtranger, Charles recog- 
WE nized his old friend Rattle. Good 
God, Mr. Searle! cried that gentleman 


W © Charles; I-yet ſurvive the barbarity of 
my friends, and the ſcorn of my com- 
b panions.“ Now, Heaven forbid, re- 
a plied the other, that J ſhould ſcorn 
you; Il believe you have been unfor- 
W © tunate, and heartily do I pity you :— 
8 © I ſhall ſoon, I fear, be an object of 
| © compaſſion myſelf, It will not be 


| © long 'ere I follow your old friend 
BZelville.“ 2 


C4 But 


thy gloomy cell,” and drawing his 


ain amaze.” *©* Yes, Sir, returned 


| ſelves on account of buſineſs, and left 
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But here they were interrupted by 
Soothly's clamours, who inſiſted to be in- 
formed how Mr. Rattle came to be hid in 
the cloſet; he referred the ſtory to the 
lady herſelf, who having a little recol- 
lected her ſpirits, informed him, that gen- 
tleman only came there to ſee a couſin of 
hers that lived with her, who not being 
at home, he had ſpent ſome time in con- 
verſation with her; but hearing Mr, 
Soothly's voice, and knowing him to be 
rather of a jealous diſpoſition, ** ſhe had 
e prevailed (ſhe ſaid) with Mr. Ratile, to 
<« ſlip down the back-ftairs into the cloſet Ml 
* where they found him.” Juſt then, 
the perſon in queſtion coming in, her 
knowledge of the accuſed ſerved to clear 
up the affair, and a peace was concluded 
by the mediation of Charles, who, to- 
gether with his new friend, excuſed them- 


EL 


the lovers to ſettle the affair in private. 


As they walked together, our Hero 
ſeeming curious to know what was be- 
come of Belville, his friend ſatisfied him, 
by informing him how that gentleman, 
having loſt his law-ſuit, and ſpent his 
fortune all to the laſt hundred, had em- 

ployed 


mr 
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| ployed that in fitting himſelf out, as was 


ſuppoſed, for a foreign country, as he 


WT cook a poſt-chajſe for Dover, and had 


never been heard of afterwards. The 


2 ſociety, continued he, ſubſiſts ſtill, and 


you are often the ſubject of their conver- 
ſation. For myſelf, I have been ſepa- 
rated from them a long time, and heartily 
wiſh I had never joined them. * -» 


Mr. Searle then deſired to know what 
had happened to him ſince they parted, 


on which he reſumed his diſcourſe thus— 


« [ was not a little ſurprized at the pre- 


W © cipitate retreat of my friend. I own 


«it put ſome diſagrecable reflexions into 
* my head. But my rigid uncle's ill 
% uſage, and ungenerous reſtraint, while 
« I was under his care, being yet freſh 
* in my memory, prevented my ſeeking 
from him either advice or aſſiſtance; 
* and I choſe rather to run with open 
«eyes on inevitable ruin, than be again 
ce ſubject to the perpetual upbraidings of 
* ſo louring a virtue, to call it by no 
„ worſe a name: other relations I had 
e none in town, I therefore committed 
% myſelf to the ſtream, and laid aſide 
all thoughts of reformation. _ | 

| "fp 3 cc At 
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At this time our common friend, 


40 (as We dee med him,) the Colonel, in- 3 


* rroduced me to one Mrs. Clinton, a 


lady you have often heard him men- 
tion. She was the daughter of an 
** eminent counſellor, contrary to whoſe Wi 
* conſent ſhe married a young ſur- 
geon, without birth, fortune, or any 
6 ** accompliſhments. But the good gen- 
* tleman relenting after they were join- 
* ed, imprudently paid him the beſt | 
part of her fortune within two months 
after their nuptials, with which he foon 


cc 


after went off. When fhe, thus dif- 


treſſed and forſaken, had, by applying _ 
to her father, been received into his 
ce protection, he at his death dividing his 
fortune between her and his ſon; the 
breath was hardly out of his body, 
© when her huſband returned and de- 
** mancded her ſhare of it. —But the ce- 
© Jebrated Sir Roger Brooks, ſo well 
** known in London, being a diſtant re- 
lation, interpoſed ſo ſtrongly in her 


behalf, that the wretch was glad to 
* compound for what he had already 


„got, and a life annuity of eighty 


pounds per annum. 
„ Mean- 


Sr 
= 
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Mean while, (if Fame ſays true,) Mrs. 


Clinton was not ungrateful to the 
knight, who was by all the ladies 
W © eſteemed a moſt accompliſhed gentle- 
* man.- Many a court-lady's heart has he 


W < captivated at the opera; many a fair 


„ married dame, at a city-feaſt, eying him 
with ſecret ſatisfaction, has turned with 
Wy © contempt towards her ſpouſe, and ſigh- 
ed at the compariſon, But to return 
to my ſtory — | 


I always thought Mrs. Clinton re- 
© ceived me with fomething beyond 
% complaiſance, and modelled my be- 
* haviour accordingly, well underſtand- 
ing what was generally thought of her 
connexions with Sir Roger, and fearing 
« to give him cauſe for jealouſy, But 
all my caution on this head proved of 
« little uſe; having once or twice ſeen 
©« me there, it ſeems he took offence, and 
„ refolved to do me every prejudice in 
* his power. 


* Soon after a perſon entered his 
„ compting-houſe, in the room of one 
* who had quitted it for a fortune lately 
* left him, To this young man I had 

„ formerly 
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formerly lent a conſiderable ſum on his 
* note of hand, and often applying 0 
him, when I really wanted it, had been 
<< put off from time to time. One day, 
„when I repeated my ſollicitations on 
this head. —The money, ſaid he, ſhall 
* be ready if you will bring the note with 
* you to-morrow morning. Though 1 
«© imagined this was only a ſhift to put 
* me off from day to day, I brought it: 
<< he deſired I would give it him, and I did 
* ſo; heretired with it, and preſently after 
returned, accompanied by the Knight, 
"<© who gravely aſked what demands I had 
on his clerk? Aſtoniſhed, I replied by 
„ naming the ſum, which I ſaid was ſpe- 
* cified in the note I had delivered. — 
„The youth pretended to wonder at my 
„ aſſurance, had the effrontery to deny 
<< 1 had juſt given him ſuch a note, and 
<< inſiſted, that the paper I mentioned 
Was cancelled a month ſince, at which 
<< time (he aſſerted) he had paid me, and 
© defied me to produce any evidence of the 
« debt, which, indeed, I could not eaſily 
* have done, Sir Roger having heard us 
* both, ſans ceremonie, deſired me to walk 
* out, declaring he would ſtand by his 
« clerk againſt me as far as ten thouſand 
pounds 
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t pounds would go. This argument, to 
one in my circumſtances, was unanſwer- 
able; I choſe rather to abide by my loſs 

than proceed after ſuch a declaration, 
e and retired, curſing my eaſy faith. 


« From that time I have been de- 
« clining 'n the world; Newman had re- 
% commended this man to me for his ho- 
a aneſty. To him I complained. In re- 
turn he abuſed and inſulted me.—I 
2 < caned him: he proved, what I always 
thought him, a coward. The colonet 
* took up the cauſe; we fought, and 
* were parted, and from that time I have 
left the ſociety.” | 


Fuſt as Mr. Rattle had finiſhed this re- 
cital, they came to his chambers, where he 
mvited Mr. Searle to enter; who, after an 
hour or two ſpent in converſation, left 
him to his repoſe, where we will alſo 
leave him and his affairs, and in the next 
chapter return to-thoſe of Miſs Arran. 


1 C5 CHAP: 
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CHAT By 


The Hiſtory returns to Miſs Arran.—Beha- 
viour of Sir I R——. E ſcape 
From bim. —A ftorm.—Unexpetied relief. 
Conduct of Mr. Elliſon. — Journey 6 
London converted to one into the country. 


ed for the nuptials of his daughter, 
inding her ſtill unwilling to comply, he, 
by the advice of Mrs. Arily, being en- 
gaged on his own affairs in another part 
of the country, left Sir L-— R——, 
whom he had brought with him, entirely 
maſter of the houſe and of his daughter. 


T the time Mr. Arran had appoint- 


'The baronet, who ſaw her averſion to 
him, _took a particular pleaſure in perpe- 
tually intruding himſelf, at all times, on 
her company : he would follow her even 
into, her chamber, and, having no one to 
controul him, would beſides take many 
very improper liberties with her, as look- 
ing upon himſelf, (he ſaid) already in the 
light of a huſband. 


Perplexed, 


— 


— ß 
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Perplexed, affrighted, diſtreſſed to the 


utmoſt ; there was nothing Harriet would 
not have done to eſcape him. At laſt an op- 
portunity offered. There was a young girl 
in the neighbourhood, who, though poſſeſ- 
ſed of a good heart, and no mean accom- 
pliſhments, had made, what is called afalſe 
ſtep in the world. This perſon Mrs. Ar:ly 
had, on that very account, choſen as a wait- 
ing-maid for her fair priſoner. Miſs Arran, 
from the moment ſhe had ſeen her, con- 
ceived a ſecret liking to her, and finding 
ſhe might truſt her, would often unboſom 
herſelf to her in private. The girl, whoſe 
name was Maria, was faithful, and hear- 
tily mourned the hard fate of her miſtreſs. 


It happened that the houſekeeper, not 
ſuppoſing one whoſe circumſtances made 
her entirely dependent on her favour, 
would be falſe to her intereſts, placed fo 
great a confidence in Maria, as put it in 
her power to favour Harriet's eſcape, if 
that Lady ſhould be inclined to hazard it; 
on whoſe part this reſolution was the 
ſooner taken, as Sir L R- ſaid, 
that he had received a letter from her fa- 
ther, in which he declared he ſhould be in 
town within two days, and would, by 

Ox C 6 force, 
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force, drag her to the altar, and marry | 

her to the huſband of his choice, whoſe 
triumph on it was inſupportable, and who 

was ſo far from keeping within the bounds W 
of decency with Miſs Arran, that ſhe even 
trembled for her honour, 


Thus urged to the laſtextremity, there 
remained no other way for this unhappy 
beauty, than to ſubmit to this worſt of 
men in every thing, or throw herſelf, help- 
leſs and deſtitute, upon the wide world : = [| 
foft, delicate, and tender, as ſhe was, ſhe I 
reſolved upon the latter. Maria having 
the keys of her chamber every night, and 
| the back door, which led to the garden, 
__ .- being ſecured only by a bolt, ſhe could 
bl eaſily let her miſtreſs out ; the remaining 
"i part was to be performed by a ladder, which 
was, with ſome difficulty, removed to a 
wall adjoining a meadow ground, through 
ih which it was eaſy to paſs unnoticed. The 
tt remaining objection now was, whither 
lil! they were to bend their courfe, and in 
what diſguiſe Harriet could paſs unno- 


ticed. But this, too, was obviated by he 
attendant. 


17 „There lives, (ſaid ſhe,) about a 
Wl mile diſtant, on the verge of a thick 
« wood, 
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BY << wood, an elderly woman, my couſin: 
( ſhe has ſeen better days, and taſted the 


ce ſweets of a more plentitul life; but re- 


- « duced by misfortunes in the world, 


&« and toſſed on the ſea of a troubled life, 
ee ſhe has choſen that retreat with the 
&« poor remnants of her ſhattered fortune. 


= Her dwelling is an humble cottage ;— 
(content to her ſupplies the place of 
c riches, and it is her glory that, though 


« not wealthy, ſhe is yet independent. 


Here ſhe leads a pious and a placid life, 
in calm ſerenity, nor regrets the want 


« of thoſe things ſhe has learned not to 


: | < deſire. 


e She is a friend to virtue, and will 


& © aſſiſt and ſupply you with any thing in 
her power, neceſſary for your eſcape.— 
ge comforted, madam, and be reſolute, 
and rely on the conduct of one wha 
9 < longs, equally with yourſelf, to be de- 


ce livered from this hated manſion.” 
Miſs Arran accorded to this; and 


Maria went to viſit the old gentlewoman, 
who, tranſported with ſuch an occaſion 
of helping virtue in diſtrefs, promiſed to 
provide two boys habits, and other neceſ- 
faries, and receive her at the time ap- 


pointed, 
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pointed, which was within two days after 
it was firſt propoſed. The maid, declaring 
| 285 . _ 
herſelf a partner of Harriet's flight, was 
charged with the few neceſſaries they could 


take conveniently with them. 


All things thus ſettled, about two hours 
after midnight, they put their deſign in 
execution, and the ladder being affixed to 
the garden wall, Harriet, with a trem- 
bling pace and faultering knees, deſcend. 
ed, and recommending herſelf to the care 
k of Heaven, being joined by Maria, ſet 
| out with all ſpeed Br the cottage, where 
they arrived ſome time before day-break, 


They found the good gentlewoman pre- 
| paring for their reception. The dreſſes were 
| ready, and fitted exactly. So that, after 
if reeſting herſelf, it was with difficulty Miſs 
"A Arran was prevailed on to ſtay fo long as 
to take a diſh of coffee, before ſhe renewed 


her journey. | 85 


PR "a ns 


Maria adviſed to go to the next town, 
and take a poſt-chaiſe immediately for 
London; but her miſtreſs's fears prevented 
1188 ber from determining in favour of that 
1 project, ſince, notwithſtanding her diſ- 
| guiſe, ſhe did not dare to expoſe herſelf 5 
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the hazard of being known at any of the 
& inns. It is true, ſhe had on the apparel 
BS of a boy; but the delicate turn of her 
features, her fair complexion, and the 
ſoft ſtellar luſtre of her eyes, were ſuch as 


ſeemed to ſpeak the power of nature, 


and deny concealment.—She, therefore, 
reſolved to hold on her way on foot, acroſs 
the country, ſtopping only at ſuch cot- 
tage or farm as might preſent itſelf, when 
BS weary, or in want of refreſhment. Fear 
and averſion, which make the weak 
8 ſtrong, for a while ſupported the tedious 


ſteps of the fair-one, whoſe chief care was 


for the companion of her journey; a care 
which her compaſſionate and grateful 
[ temper ſuggeſted to her, in the midſt of 
ſo much trouble and perplexity. | 


The ſun had gained his full meridian 
height, when the wanderers arrived at a 
large farm-houſe, where ſo many people 
ſeemed aſſembled together, that Miſs Ar- 
ran, at firſt, heſitated whether or not ſhe 
ſhould enter; but conſidering that they 
might walk many miles before another 
. fk opportunity might offer, and being 
pretty much ys, already, ſhe con- 

ſented 
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ſented to the advice of her confidante, 
and deſired admiſſion. T 
When they entered, all eyes were fixed | 
on them; and the farmer, who ſeemed a 
Jolly man, about forty, began to aſk | 
many queſtions, which were anſwered by 
the maid, in a manner already concert- 
ed. After this, they were invited to take 
ſhare of a rural repaft he faid he had pre- 
pared for a few friends, it being his ſon's 
birth-day, and to which he made them 
heartily welcome. But when the travel- 
lers wanted to be gone, they found them- 
ſelves detained by ſtudied delays, which 
were the more diſagreeable to Miſs Array, 
as being in the habit and character of the 
other ſex, ſhe was perpetually preſſed to 
drink by the fon of their hoſt, who unfor- 
tunately ſeemed to have taken a liking to 
her converſation, being one whom his 
father, though himſelf a mere ruſtic, had 
given a tolerable education to, as willing, 
at leaſt, to have one gentleman in the fa- 
my. 


Harriet, at laſt, grew ſo entirely out of 
patience, that ſhe declared they muſt be 
gone, nor would even be prevailed on to 
wait the arrival of a guide, their enter- 
tainer 
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L tainer had propoſed to ſend with and 


of the country. Reſolved to make amends 
for the time loſt, our wanderers reſumed 
their journey with a briſk pace, But 
they had not proceeded above two miles, 
before they were overtaken by a man, who 
WT {cemed very eager to come up with them; 
and, on examination, appeared to be the 
guide ſent from the farm-houſe after them. 


= The country here grew very woody, 
and full of perplexing paths, croſſing each 
other, ſo that his ſervices ſeemed neceſſary, 
and became very acceptable to people in 
their circumſtances. He conducted his 
charge with apparently great diligence, 


5 

e till, from the brow of a hill, which af- 
o I forded a delightful proſpect round the 
country, he pointed out a path he faid 
o WW they muſt follow; and then, being fatis- 
fed for his trouble, left them. 

By this time the ſetting ſun hovered on 


the horizon, and caſt his laſt beams of 
| radiance on the enamelled meadows ; but 
his evening throne was attended with ſuch 
f I clouds as to the mariner preſage approach- 
e ung tempeſts, while he guides, with double 
> i | caution, 


conduct them through ſome intricate parts 


” Ml. <ews Mr; AR too 


which way to proceed. Onward, how- 
ever, they went, in hopes to meet with 


back, they had many miles to trace 


ment, and threatened for a while, til 
airy tumult; then began the terror of 


thunder, rolling from afar, diſturbed the 
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caaution, his richly freighted bark through 
ſeas unknown, 


Fearleſs as innocent, our fair fugitive 


traced the path in which ſhe had been di- 
rected, when the ſky began to be over. 
caſt, and all the lowring preſages of a 
ſtorm ſucceeded to the ſmiling ſerenity 


which before had met the eyes of the 
weary wanderers, and almoſt rendered toi! 


Itſelf a pleaſure. 


Juſt at this time, the path they had 


been ſhewn loſt itſelf in the mazy turn- Ml 
ings of a wild heath, overgrown with 


furze, and they were utterly at a lo 
ſome houſe or ſhelter from the expected 
tempeſt, as well knowing, if they went 


through the moſt intricate windings. 


Meanwhile the blackening clouds hung 
like a ſable curtain veiling the firma- 


a violent guſt of wind gave ſignal for the | 


this tremendous ſcene. Hoarſe diſtant 


awful 
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awful ſilence ; advancing by degrees, at 
laſt it burſt directly over head, as if the 
whole artillery of heaven were at once 
diſcharged. —One while the deep gloom 
quick difparting, diſcovered in the tur- 
bid æther above, that magazine of fire 
which muſt one day ſweep away all the 
dwellings of men; then cloſing again, 
the darkneſs reigned with double horror. 
The impetuous hail-ſtones, drove by a 
hurricane of wind, heightened the confu- 
fion, and the whole was enough to have 
daunted the moſt heroic ſoul]. 


Amidſt the horror of this howling - 


| tempeſt, dreadful even to deſcription, 
think you behold the ſweeteſt, lovelieſt 
of females, abandoned, loſt, the ſport of 
winds and driving hail, attended only by 
one whoſe fears exceeded her own; ex- 
poſed to all the inclemency of the wea- 
ther; without relief, without ſhelter, with- 
out even the hope of either. What 
could ſuſtain her in that dreadful hour! 


What but conſcious innocence, and that 


Heaven to whom ſhe commended her 
blameleſs youth, and which looked down 
With an eye of pity on her ſufferings ! 


Patience 
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Patience and meek reſignation dwelt in 
in her boſom ; and ſhe proceeded, with 
melancholy ſteps, through the confuſed 
uproar of the contending elements. The 
poor Maria followed, more dead than 
alive, and terrified beyond mezſure, 
Though the tempeſt appeared now ra- 
ther to abate, and the violent wind lulled 
by degrees, yet the thunder, which had 
ſeemed for ſome time removed, breaking 
from a freſh cloud with a terrible roar, 
preceded by a flaſh of lightning, or ra- 
ther a ſheet of flame, the terror of it 
cauſed the already half-expiring Maria to 
ſink lifeleſs on the ground. This mis- 
fortune totally diſconcerted her miſtreſ, 
who endeavoured, 1n vain, to raiſe and 
ſuccour her faithful attendant, Tears 
flowed from her eyes, to ſee the helplels 
condition of one who had hazarded ſo 
much for her; and ſhe, unable to pro- 
ceed, reclined herſelf by her on the cold 
ground, expecting no n than to expire 
by her ſide. 


Harriet at this inſtant perceived, through 
the diflipating gloom, a coach advancing, 
with ſeveral horſemen. They made di- 


rely towards the place, and ſhe attempt 
c 
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ed to make them ſenſible of her diſtreſs, 


which was no fooner perceived, than a 
gentleman alighted from the carriage, and 
raiſed her from the ground; while his 
ſervants did the ſame good office for her 
confidante, whom, thus unexpectedly re- 
leved, with ſome difficulty they reco- 


yered, 


When Harriet enquired her road to 
London, her deliverer ſaid, that himſelf was 
going that way; and added, that he ſhould 
be glad to accommodate ſo pretty a young 
gentleman with a place in his coach, 
to which Maria was alſo admitted, and 
the offer was too well timed to be refuſed. 
They proceeded with great pleaſure on 
te journey, taking refreſhment at the 
firſt town they came to. What rendered 
this happy turn yet more pleaſing, was, 
at the gentleman ſeemed, out of a point 
Wot honour, to forbear aſking any queſ- 

tions, and even once or twice to hint as 

if he took Harriet for a lover of Maria, 
ho was a pretty girl, and of a fine com- 

plexion. n 


On their arrival at his ſeat near London, 
e inſiſted on Miſs Arran's ſpending a 
day or two there, before ſhe proceeded on 

1 
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her journey. Though this was a favour 
ſhe would gladly have been excuſed, yet 
it was ſuch a one as ſhe could not refuſe 
to yield her benefactor; therefore not 
doubting but that ſhe was ſufficiently 
ſafe in her diſguiſe, ſhe conſented, and 
her attendant ſhared the invitation. 


They had not, however, been long en- 
tertained there, before the gentleman 
(whoſe name was Elliſon, and who was 
the ſame that ſent Charles the news of 
her confinement,) took” an opportunity, 
when alone with her, to ſpeak to her to 
the following effect : 


] am extremely thankful to Heaven 
that by my means you are delivered from 
ce the inclemency of the weather, and the 
many dangers that muſt, in ſuch : 
« ſituation, threaten one of your ſex. 
* Nay, ſtart not. Could you think 
* that this diſguiſe could poſſibly hide 
from me the glowing beauties of the 
& charming Miſs Arran. How blind 
* muſt he have been, who could have 
& ſeen thoſe eyes, that damaſk cheek, 
<* thoſe lips, that ſymmetry of ſhape, 
« and have miſtaken you for one - our 

| % ſex.— 
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(ſex. And how much more blind muſt 
|] have been, that have often been 
bleſt with your ſizht, had I not known 
you. But be not alarmed. Here you 
(are ſafe, nay ſafer than perhaps at 
London. And fo long as you chuſe to 
* honour this dwelling with your pre- 
' ſence, the manſion and its maſter are at 
your command.” —It was ſome time 
xetore Harriet could recollect her ſcat- 
cred ſpirits, ſo as to be able to return 
n anſwer to this unexpected ſpeech; 
nd when ſhe did, it was in ſuch terms 
plainly ſhewed her uneaſineſs at being 
covered, and her deſire of ſetting for- 
ad, as ſoon as poſſible, for London. 
lwugh ſhe was not under any immediate 
zs of ſuffering any injury from that 
entleman, who bore the beſt of charac- 
es, yet ſhe had a kind of preſaging 
mething, that feemed to intimate, if ſhe 
hid there, it would be to her prejudice.— 
liſn ſeemed ſomewhat diſconcerted at 
er reply; but recovering himſelf, told 
ler, that whenever ſhe choſe to go, his 
quipage and ſervants were at her com- 
hand ; yet with all this, he was extreme- 
anxious to detain her. —However, as 
de grew uneaſy, the time for her depan 

| ture 
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ture was at laſt fixed, which was, by her 
own deſire, at night, for ſecrecy ; when 
having changed her cloaths for ſuch ax 
ſuited her ſex, he conducted her to 
the coach, inſiſting on accompanying her 
himſelf to town, for fear of any accident. 
By the way, he affected to enter deeply 
into diſcourſe about the unhappy cauſ 


of her flight, which when ſhe related, 


he ſeemed highly to blame the condut 
of her father, and to pity the ſituation of 
Charles, adding, with a figh, that he 


could eafily gueſs it by his own heart, 


Maria's praiſes were not forgotten, which 
in the preſence of Miſs Arran he ſeemed 
to delight in expatiating on, and ſaid ſhe 
might be propoſed to ſucceeding ages for 
a pattern of conſtancy and fidelity. 


Meanwhile the coach, which had moved 
forward very faſt, ſtopped before day at 
an inn, where he ſaid he purpoſed only to 
procure a little warm wine, and alighted 
to order it, leaving the ladies. —In a fen 
minutes he returned, ſeemingly mucl 
embarraſſed, and ordered the coachman, 
in a great hurry, to drive a little out 0 
the London road, at which, when Harri 


expreſſed her ſurprize, he told her, 1 
| | C 
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he had ſeen Sir A — R——'s ſteward 


at the inn, who ſeemed very buſy en- 
quiring about her, and deſcribing her as 
in a boy's dreſs. — The fright this put the 


young lady into, hindered her fro n any 


farther enquiries concerning the road he 
intended to take ; and they proceeded till 
about ſeven in the morning, when they 


ſtopped at the gate of a large houſe. 


Vor, II. D CHAP, 
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. 
Extraordinary behaviour of Mr. Elliſon.— 
His love ;—his promiſe, and breach if 
his word. Leaves his ſeat, —Harriet 
again confined. 


JT 7 HEN Mr. Elliſan handed Harri: 

cout of the coach, ſhe could not 
help aſking how far it was from thence: * 
to London? to which he only anſwered, i © 
„Not a great way,” and turned the di. 
courſe, till finding himſelf alone with her 
he reſumed the ſubject: I know nol © 
*© madam, (ſaid he,) how I ſhall obtain 
* your pardon for the innocent deceit [ 
e have put upon you, in bringing you 
<« to this place, forty miles from London 
te the ſeat of an uncle of mine, who is in 
e town, inſtead of conducting you where 
e you deſired; but my regard for you! 
be helpleſs ſituation, the dangers you ar. 
c expoſed to, and the purſuit of 8 
os R— , who has ſent after yo 
* on the London road; all plead my ex. 
t cuſe.“ . What then, (interrupted ti: 
« Jady,) do you not, at laſt, propoſe . 
c conduct me thither : oh, Heavens!“ 


« Wherefore that exclamation, m_— 
: | « Wha 
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„What would you do at London? 


„Have you any friend there to re- 
| © ceive you; or can J have any other 
| © intereſt than your good, in preventing 

” you from going there ? e would 

„go, Sir, (ſaid ſhe eagerly) to the 
* tartheſt verge of the earth to avoid the 
« deteſted. . . Sir L R——, would 


WW © you not, madam,” returned he. You 


cannot think worſe of him than I do, 
Lor than he deſerves ; but what reaſon- 
able objection can you have to ſtaying 
here, and favouring me with your 
wpreſence, till this purſuit ſhall be over. 

© am ſorry, Sir, I am obliged to re- 
peat to you, what doubtleſs you muſt 
uy © know. Already have I tranſgreſſed the 
rules of decorum, perhaps too far; 
but ſhall I yet go farther ? I am ſen- 
Wl © lible of the favour you offer; but what 
i © will the world ſay, ſhould I remain with 
* you ? May they not think that Miſs Ar- 
ran left Sir L—— R— — only to 
“o off with me :—mean you not ſo, 
* madam? Indeed you miſtake. Be- 
* ſides, I have a female couſin, whom I 
* expect here this very evening: ſhe 
„will think herſelf honoured in enter- 


1 iy taining you. Stay, at leaſt, till you | 
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* ſee her. For the reſt, I hope you have 


„ too high an opinion of both our cha. 
e racters, to think either of them can 
„ ſuffer, —Good God! that Miſs Arran 
„ ſhould ſo far doubt my honour, after 
% what ſhe has ſeen of my behaviour!“ 


Though all this was far from ſatisfy- 
ing her, yet from mere gratitude to her 
benefactor, who ſhe ſaw took a pleaſure 
in her company, ſhe conſented, to ſtay a 
day or two, on condition of bcing attended 
only by her own maid. Meanwhile the 
couſin Mr. Elliſon mentioned, arrived, and 
behaved towards her gueſt with the great- 
eſt complaiſance. Maria, however, ſeem- 
ed much diſguſted with their ſituation, 
and often communicated her opinions on . 
that head to her miſtreſs. But this laſted WWF\ 
not long ; for one day (after having been 
the night before more vehement than 6 
uſual in expreſſing her wiſhes for a depar- I 
ture from a houſe, where, to outward ap- Ig 
pearance, there was yet but little danger 
to be apprehended) ſhe was ſeen to g0 
out with a ſmall bundle, and never re- 
turned again, 
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This incident gave Miſs Arran great 
uneaſineſs.— She even went ſo far as to 
| | expoſculatc 
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| expoſtulate with Mr. Elliſon on the ſub- 
ect; plainly intimating, that ſhe fup- 
poſed there muſt be fome ſcheme in re- 
moving her ſervant, and repeating her 
| d-fires to be gone. He replied with the 
| moſt ſolemn proteſtations of his ignorance 
of the affair, and ſeemed to be very angry 
that any thing about his houſe ſhould have 
| diſguſted Maria; for to ſuch a diſguſt he 
I imputed her precipitate retreat. But itil] 
| be artfully evaded giving any anſwer on 

the Jar of ſuſfering her to quit the 
| houſe, | 


On the other hand, that lady knew not 
what interpretation to put on this Kind 
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ef behaviour. Ir was indeed ftrange ;— 
| at then the univerſal good character of 

Mr. Elliſon, his readineſs in acquieſcing 
Ii every thing elſe; together with his re- T8 
ſpectful behaviour, and the preſence of a it 
female relation, ſeemed to leave no room 1 
br unworthy ſuſpicions. The more 1 
Harriet revolved his conduct in her mind, i. 


the more was ſhe at a loſs to account for 
jt. However, ſhe determined to put his 
honour to the proof, by a peremptory 
*mand of liberty to quit his houſe, and 
proceed on a journey, in which he had 
— 4 con- 
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e quaintance in London; ſhe will receive 


« What is. it here diſguſts you ? ”— 


© why, alas! am I detained here, as it wer 
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conducted her already ſo far out of the 
way. 


To her wiſh, Elliſon entered juſt as ſt: 
kad formed that reſolution ; on her com. 
municating of which in a deciſive tone, 
he changed colour two or three times, 
and, at laſt, thus anſwered : Madam, 
] cannot but own I have ſeen—I can- 
* not, I ſay, but confeſs, I have per. 
« ceived; yes, it is but too viſible, how 
© much uneaſineſs my company gives 
you; yet, if that be all, I can remore 
« this hateful object from your ſight, and 
leave you miſtreſs here, ſo you wil 
but conſent to ſtay till all things can 
ce be better ſettled. I have written, 6 
* has my coulin, to a lady of her ac. 


you with open arms. For God's ſake, 
«© Miſs Arran, do but wait the anſwer: 


„Four diſingenuouſneſs, Sir — I a 
% ſorry J mult ſay ſo; elſe why this de 
ceitful journey? why theſe ſtudied : 
„ lays? why ts my ſervant removed? an 


till I recompenſe you for thoſe favou 


you beſtowed on me ſo much again 
« m 
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„my will? Yes, I muſt ſay, I am but 
« a priſoner here. Alas! unhappy that 
% am—Oh! my deluded parent! to 
© what have you reduced your child!“ 


| Here ſhe ſhed tears, and Elliſen ap- 
E proaching, ſaid to her tenderly—“ Be- 
« ſieve me, Madam, on my ſoul, I melt 
«in your griefs, I ſympathize with you 
ein your ſorrows. - Would to Heaven 1 


(the very heart.“ And yer, Mr. Elliſan, 
yet, Sir, you refuſe— . What have 
I refuſcd, Madam? but to let you go, 
friendleſs and forlorn, into a city full 

* of fraud and villainy; where every 


5 ſnare that can be deviſed, is ſpread for 


defenceleſs innocence; where ruined 
youth and beauty”—*< Oh! ſpare, Sir, 
te the recital : alas! IT am that defenceleſs, 
* that friendleſs orphan :—Did I ſay or- 
*phan? I have, I had a parent!—? 
„Dear lady, (ſaid he,) calm a while thefe 
*emotions—Confider yourſelf with me 
*as with a friend and protector. Wait 
only theſe three enſuing days; if no 
MM anſwer then arrives, depend on my 
word, I will cauſe you to be conveyed, 
without further delay, whereever you 
1 D 4 „ {hall 


could heal them; they pierce me to 
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<< ſhall think fit Though Heaven knows 
what I ſhall ſuffer in parting with you 
thus?“ Theſe laſt words he ipoke as to 
himſelf, but juſt loud enough to be over. 
heard, and heaving a deep ſigh, quitted 


the room, 


Miſs Arran, though as yet ſhe had 
heard no poſitive declaration of love 


from him, ſhe had yet ſome reaſon to 
| fear he entertained a ſecret paſſion for 
her; and theſe laſt words confirmed it, 


The reader may eaſily gueſs, this was no 
agreeable conſideration, to one who had 
already ſuffered by a ſimilar one; and 
that ſhe was now abſolutely at the mercy 
of this man; and though he had hitherto 
ſh-wn nothing but the moſt reſpectful 
tenderneſs, he had it at any time in hi 
power to throw off the maſk (if it were 
one) when he pleaſed :—and ſhould he, 
on the other hand, be a perſon of honour; 
yet every thing is to be dreaded from the 
deſperate efforts of a paſſion, which does 
not always leave a man even maſter of 
himſelf ; and in that caſe, how unhappy 
is any virtuous fair one, in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion as that of Harriet. 


In 


1 
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In effect, he left her not long in doubt 


on this head; for one day, while they 
| were ſitting together with his couſin, (a 
| caution ſhe had latterly always obſerved,) 
that young lady making ſome excuſe to 
go out of the room, Harriet alſo was 
about to retire, when, ſeizing her hand 
with an air of confuſion, he cried eager- 
* „Stay, Madam, ſtay I conjure you: 


you muſt hear how unhappy I 
am — For Heaven's ſake hear me, 
though you refuſe to pity”—*< Sir 
* (ſaid the lady, greatly embarraſſed, 
*and ſtriving to get looſe her hand,) 
what mean "you *—Why do you graſp 
me thus eagerly ?—In what have I been 
the cauſe of your uneaſineſs? — I 
never“ Yes, Madam, returned he, 
*© you have indeed cauſed me much un- 
* ealineſs : yet you are blameleſs of the 


pain I ſuſtain, blameleſs in every thing; 


* but that you ſeek to take away the 
* only comfort for which I live; to re- 
* move your dear ſelf from my preſence 


„ —Nay, hear me out, and then pro- 
1 nounce the cruel ſentence J read already 


in your eyes. I love you ; love you to 
* diſtraction, yet not to alarm you, 
D 5 have 
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* have kept within the ſtricteſt bounds of 
* moderation, till your cruel reſolution 
has driven me to deſpair. In ſhort, | 
die if you leave me. Oh, happy, happy 
% Mr. Searle] for whom fo charming 
« a creature quits her father's houſe— 
Had I but one dear regard, what would 
<< not do to merit it. Speak, Madan, 
and pronounce my doom 


This was what the unhappy fair on: 
had dreaded. How much unlike the de. 
claration of her beloved Charles, did thi 
ſound to her. Confuſed, and trembling 
ſhe replied : From me, in gratitude 
Sir, you merit indeed my greatelt ac 
e knowledgments, for your generous al: 
* ſiſtance ; but, J conjure you, let not 
< the luſtre of that action be ſtained b 
<« the ſelfiſh views of a paſſion, which 
© be it never ſo honourable, you a 
<< ſenſible I cannot return. Beſides 
„ ſhould I be falſe to my frft vous 
* what obligation can bind me to m 
« ſecond, Reflect, then, before it is to 
« late, and involve me not in a ftor 
e worſe than that from which you dt 
« hyered me.” 
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| a high pitch, anſwered in words which 
often appeared rather the voice of Diſ- 
traction than of Reaſon; and, to ſay 


ruth, though he was not diſagreeable 


in his perſon, yet had he a ſomething in 
his manner, that converted what we ge- 


verally term the tender paſſions, into a 


kind of ſavage tranſport.— This ſo af- 
frighted the tender Harriet, that ſhe fell 
at his feet, and beſought him to let her 
Ml retire, Recollected, he raifed her, and 
In a more moderate tone repeated much 
he ſame as he had before been ſaying. 
lo which ſhe finally replied—“ Sir, I 
cannot look, indeed, without fear, on 
off © this unhappy paſſion, circumſtanced 
as I am. For the reſt;—I owe you 
1M © gratitude, nay, I will farther own my- 
Ml © {elf obliged to you for that love it is 
not in my power to return. Pity you 
“ do, ſincerely; ſince if thoſe violent 


*are real, you are indeed unhappy. 
But ſince my vows are paſſed, and my 
* heart is engaged, my hand muſt neceſ- 
* farily follow. Nor can you, if you have 
* the leaſt ſhare of delicacy, wiſh to ac- 

| D 6 cept 


Elliſon, whoſe paſſions were wound to ; 


* tranſports I was juſt now a witneſs to, 
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** cept the one without the other. There- 
fore, the only way to ſecure your hap- 
** pineſs, is to ſtifle this flame in its birth, 
** ſeparate yourſelf from me, and ſtrive 
* to forget one, whom all the laws of 
** honour and humanity will prevent 
your ever poſſeſſing.” 


And, ſo ſaying, ſhe retired in haſte to 


her chamber, where ſhe locked herſelf 


up, and began to reflect on what was 
paſt, Convinced that, by his diſcourſe, 


Mr. Elliſon would never conſent to her 


departure, at one time ſhe determined to 
eſcape, at all events; but the difficulty, 


indeed impoſſibility of ſuch a ſcheme, | 


without the concurrence of the ſervants, 
ſuppreſſed the thought. At another, 


The reſolved to depend on the apparent 


generoſity of his temper, and ſooth him, 


in his cooler moments, into a compli- 


ance. 


Next day her Iover appeared, and, with 


a melancholy countenance and dejected 


air, put into her hands a letter. There, 
„Madam, (ſaid he) ſee what a facrifice I 
* am going to make of my peace to your 


_ « pleaſure. My couſin's correſpondent 


<« there writes, that in a week's time ſhe 
| | 5 ſhall 
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« ſhall be ready for your reception. Can 
« you conſent to bleſs me till then with 
« your preſence, to lengthen my life a few 
« ſhort days — Then I will endeavour to 
bid you farewel.” 


Miſs Arran read the letter eagerly, 
which appeared to be from a lady of 
faſhion in London; and though ſhe could 
have wiſhed the term fixed had been 
ſhorter, yet glad to ſee Mr. Elliſon altered 
in his diſpoſition, and pleaſed to behold, as 
ſhe thought, an end of ſorrows, ſhe ſeem- 
ed chearfully to comply ; and her enrap- 
tured lover ſnatching her hand, before 
ſhe was aware, imprinted on it ſeveral 
ager kiſſes of joy; after which, having 
feld a converſation wherein he diſplayec 
a great ſhare of good ſenſe, he retired. 
after ſaluting her in the moſt reſpectfu 
manner; a liberty Harriet did not think 
prudent, at that time, to refuſe him. 


But all this was no more than pouring 
oil upon the flame. It is a juſt obſerva- 
tion, that love, even the pureſt, is not to 
be ſatisfied with trifling compliances, and. 
that an encouragement in ſmall things 
only makes it pant after greater, Whe- 
ther this was the cafe here, or not, the 

| reader 
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reader will beſt judge by conſequences, 
Be that as it may, the ardours of Mr. 


IVlliſon, from this their ebb, increaſed 


gradually, as the time of the lady's in- 
tended departure approached ; till on the 
evening, which he ſaid was the laſt in 
which he ſhould ſee her, he began to play 
over again thoſe tranſports that before 
had ſo affrighted her; and, when they 
ſubſided, lefr her with a kind of gloom 
ſettled on his brow, from which ſhe did 


not draw the moſt agreeable of preſages. 


The next morning, however, ſhe ſent 
to him, to demand the fulfilment of 
his promiſe ; but the ſervants anſwered, 
their maſter was gone to paſs a few days 
with ſome of his friends, and had given 
ftri&t orders ſhe ſhould not be permitted 
to ſtir out of the houſe during that time. 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the mingled 
paſſions of grief, reſentment, and deſpair, 
which invaded the tender breaſt of Harriet, 
at this piece of news. A thouſand times 
did ſhe accuſe herſelf for having ever 
ſubmitted to receive favours from him. 
A thouſand times did ſhe wiſh ſhe had 


even periſhed in the ſtorm, rather than 


have been thus a ſlave to one, who was 


himſelf 
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himſelf a Nave to his paſſions. She en- 
quired then for his couſin, but was told 
that lady was gone with him, and in her 
room, a houſe-keeper, lately taken in, 
conducted the family. The poor lady 
had ſuffered ſo much by a houſe-keeper 
already, that ſhe had reaſon to be preju- 
diced againſt the very name; however, 
ſhe conſented to fee this dependant of 
Mr. Elliſon, in order to get from her what 
intelligence ſhe could about her maſter. 


This domeſtic was a handſome, jolly 
female, about three or four and thirty, 
genteely made, and well complexioned 
but had ſuch a wanton caſt with her eye, 
as ſeemed to indicate ſhe was not of a 
very cold conſtitution, or deaf to the 
voice of love. When ſhe approached 
Miſs Arran, ſhe behaved in the moft re- 
ſpectful manner; but as for the reſt, ſhe 
only repeated what the ſervants had ſaid 
before, with the additional promiſe of 
doing every thing for the ſervice of Miſs 
Harriet, that was not inconſiſtent with 
her duty to her maſter, And with this 
that lady was obliged to be ſatisfied, 
plainly ſeeing ſhe had nothing, farther to 
hope 41from that quarter. | 


CHAM. 
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CRAFTY... 

Mr. Ellifon's return. — His abrupt decla- 
ration. Its conſequence. — His brutal be- 
haviour.—Diſconcerted by an accident — 

 Mijs Arran in extreme diſtreſs. — Her 
reſolution and departure. 


NCE more a priſoner, the unhappy 
Harriet paſſed the interval between 


Elliſon's departure, and his return, in a 


kind of dreadful ſuſpence. At laſt, 


however, he appeared, but altered much 


in his manner. As ſoon as he entered the 
houſe, he enquired for the lady, who 
being told he was below, came down 
trembling to him. Before ſhe had time 
to ſpeak, he thus began : 


] ſee, Madam, my preſence is un- 
* welcome; I perceive, too, you are 
* about to upbraid me with my breach 
© of promiſe : but this is no time for ex- 

* poſtulation.— love you. —If you will 
« yield to be mine, my fortune is at your 
„ diſpoſal, nor need you care for the 
e conſent of your father. I have wealth 


« ſufficient to make us both happy; and 


« if all the cares ang. aſſiduities of love 
| « can 
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can augment that felicity, you will re- 
e ceive them from me. But attend well 
* to what I am going to fay.—I have 
tried every method to win your affec- 


tions. — Were you cold of conſtitution, 


| © I would give over my purſuir, but you 
* can, it is plain you can, give your- 
| © ſelf up to the ſofter ſenſations ; witneſs 
* your love for a worthleſs rake, (inter- 
* rupt me not, Madam.) I repeat it, he 
* 1s unworthy ; yet for him you expoſed 
*« yourſelf to inconveniences that might 
* equally injure your perſon and charac- 
* ter. Since this is the caſe—I ſwear by 


Heaven, you ſtir not from this houſe, 


* till I have warmed your breaſt to emo- 
tions as tender for myſelf, till you have 
" ſhaken off this childiſh paſſion, which 
eis far from impoſſible. Urge not ho- 
* nour, and thoſe other pretty tales your 
* ſex ſo often throws in our way; I 
* know the world, and am above ſuch 
* romantic ſtuff, In love and war ad- 
* vantages, like mine, are to be taken. 
* It is now af your choice to become my 
* bride by conſent ; or, here I repeat my 
* oath, if through your own obſtinacy 
** you will not meet me at the altar, I 
will (though it be againſt my nature) 
* ſnatch 
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_ © ſnatch the bliſs unſanctified, poſſeſs you 
by force, and then diſmiſs you to my 
happy rival.“ 


If the peal of thunder which rolled 
over her when Elliſon relie ved her in the 
ſtorm, had now been repeated with triple 
violence, it could not more have terrifed 
her than the concluding words of the 
ip-ech he pronounced. Contending pal- 
ſions ſwelled within her ſoft boſom, ſuch 
as ſeemed to threaten diſſolution to the 
tender fabric. A while ſhe ſtood ſilent, then 
as not regarding him: © Juſt Heaven, 
and thou Father of the orphan, ſuch in 
<< effect I am protect, defend me !—un- 


„ happy that I am.—Oh! Charles! how | 


little doſt thou think, revelling per- 
« haps in pleaſures, what thy forſaken 
„Harries tuffers.”—A ſhower of tears 
ſucceeded, and Elliſon, willing to let her 
get the better of the firſt ſhack, withdrew, 


Repeated follicitations on his fide, 
ſtill met with nothing but averſion re- 
peated on hers : when one evening, wea- 
ried with waiting, he refolved either to 
win her conſent, or to put in execution 
his brutal deſign of forcing her to his 
will. 


Having 
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Having purpoſely removed all his do- 
meſtics but the houſekeeper, he ſent for 
Miſs Arran, who at firſt refufed to ſee 
b; but dreading the effects of his rage, 
after repeated meſſages, at laſt complied. 
| He talked to her in a more moderate tone 
| than for ſome time paſt he had done; and 
ſie in conſequence, fearing to offerd him, 
anſwered in ſofter terms. Encouraged 
by this, he began to repeat his declara- 
tion of love, at times preſſing her hand, 
laning on her breaſt, and taking many 
ſuch liberties, which, though reluctant, 
ſhe was obliged to ſuffer, as dreading the 
violence of his temper, and ſeeing herſelf 
entirely alone with him, and in his power. 
He now prevailed on her to ſup with 
him, which likewiſe ſhe did not dare deny. 
After the repaſt was over, he introduced 
the ſubject of marriage, to which he 
received the ſame anſwer, in effect, as 
uſual, though in milder terms. Having 
often urged it to no purpoſe, he at laſt got 
up in a furious manner, and locking the 
door put the key in his pocket, and ad- 
vancing to the trembling fair one, Now 
* (faid he) you ſhall pay me for all your 
affected coyneſs. — Remember you choſe 
this 
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Such is your virtue, 
ſtreaming eyes, and ſighs that might hate 


ing, By Heavens I'm undone—I fear 
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&* this yourſelf rather than be my bride..., : ha 
Harriet, vi 


pierced the hardeſt heart, fell on her knee 
before him, intreating him to ſpare what 
ſhe held dearer than her life, her honour, 
— But his paſſions were too violent to 
liſten to her: her ſuppliant poſture only 
availed to give him an advantage over 
her, which he failed not to improve, and 
ruſhing on the helpleſs beauty, he had 
ſoon overpowered her, and forced her, 
amidſt her bitter lamentations ; but that 
in the ſtruggle, ſtriking her head againſt a 
table in the room, ſhe was in the inſtant 
covered with blood, fainting at the ſame 
time, though not ſo much from the 
blow ſhe had received, as from his bru- 
tal violence. Alarmed to fee her mo- 
tionleſs and bleeding, and ignorant of the 
real cauſe, his paſſion ſuddenly ſubſiding, 
he rang the bell for his houſekeeper, cry- 


— 


. 


e this perverſe girl has, with ſome ſecret 
% weapon, killed herſelf, rather than yield 
* to my deſires.” The houſekeeper, 
much terrified, began to give her aſſiſt- 
ance, and ſearch the cauſe, which ſhe found 
in ſome time; but perſuaded her maſter, 


by all means to give over his deſign - 
that 


>X 
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I hat night 3 to which he conſented, and 
t the lady to her care, who put her to 
bed almoſt inſenſible. 


This accident, which ſaved the honour 
df Harriet, was a moſt vexatious one to 
Elliſon, who, notwithſtanding all his 
xroteſtations, never had any honourable 
jeſigns, and who, from the firſt, had laid 
the train for getting her into his power, 
hyhich ſucceeded ſo well, as to appear 
abſolutely the work of chance—He had 
all along known of her confinement, and 
aturally expecting what it would end in, 
was no ſooner informed of her elope- 
ent, than, under pretence of friendſhip 
b Sir L—— R „he purſued her by 
tie way he thought her moſt likely to 
ake, and happened to hit on the right. 
One of his domeſtics was preſent at the 
time ſhe ſtopped at the farm-houſe, and 
having informed him, he was the perſon 
who provided her a guide, that executed 
his office ſo well, as to leave her totally at 
a loſs which way to go. Meanwhile Mr. 
Elliſon ſlowly followed at a diſtance, in 
his coach, and the ſtorm happening 
a-propos to his deſigns, he approached and 
wok her up, as we have before recited. 

80 
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So deep were the ſchemes of this wicks; 
man laid, who, were it not for the en. 
treme violence of love and anger, which 
ſometimes hurried him beyond himſelf 
might have been juſtly — a complet 
hypocrite, 


The day roſe but to renew the g. 
fictions of the unhappy mourner : with 
the early dawn ſhe left her couch, and 
like the newly impriſoned bird, with 
ceaſeleſs wailings filled her chamber 
The door was locked, the window; 
| ſecured, and no probable method « 
eſcaping left. Thus circumſtanced, fh 
reſolved rather to meet even death itſelf, 
than become the prey of looſe deſires, 0 
forfeit her plighted faith. Fhis was na 
a mere flight of madneſs, and romantic 
paſſion, as theſe things are but too often 
treated by the generality of mankind. 
That awful, that tremendous moment, 
which ſeparates the ſpirit from its earth) 
dwelling, ſhe well knew terrible to na- 
ture, nor affected with ſtoic pride to be 
above the feelings of that humanity ſhe 
ſhared in common with other mortals 
Self-preſervation well ſhe underſtoo 
Nature's firſt law, and life a bleſſing : 
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pe valued, by the command of him who 
gave it; but when ſet in competition 
wich virtue, ſhe heſitated not to loſe the 
former, rather than the latter. Vet was 
not Harriet one of thoſe violent females, 


Grief oftener poſſeſſed her boſom than 


anger, and the tears of ſorrow, oftener 


. 
0 than of rage, bedewed her lovely cheeks. 


1 Wh hus circumitanced, however, ſhe re- 
"BE fuſed all ſuſtenance, nor could be pre 
"WE yailed on to take the leaſt 6 


armed, nor knew which way to proceed. 
At laſt he bethought himſelf of an 
upedient: —he well knew Harriet had 
derer been in London, he therefore re- 
lved, on pretence of diſmiſſing her ſafe 
to town, to place her in ſome Todging, 
ere he might have the ſame opportu- 
WT nity of accompriſhing his deſigns, as he 
could at his own feat. Accordingly, 
having cauſed another letter, like that we 
have mentioned above, to be prepared, 
be entered the room with it in his hand. 
At fight of him, the poor lady ſhrieked 
out violently; but he, in a moderate tone, 
"WM which for the preſent diſſipated her fears, 
b thus 


[whoſe loud paſſions outſtrip the winds! 


When Elliſon heard thi, he was much 
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my heart ſhould break for it: your 


you ſhall be ſet down there.—AI1l I aſk 


_ unhappy paſſion,” 
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thus began“ I know well, Madam, what 


* Iam toexpect from you, reproaches and 
bitter upbraidings for my laſt night; Wha 


— 2 


+ crime, the crime of an exceſſive, thoug {Wi 
perhaps too ardent love, driven to de. Mn 
* ſpair by your ſcorn. In effect, I wa 
* not myſelf z—I do not pretend to excu Wt 
it; but I will endeavour, in ſome mea. r 
e ſure, to atone for my crime, though . 


„ ſhining virtue, your conſtancy, your 
truth, and the ſituation to which you 
* are reduced, have at laſt determined 
* me to make this ſacrifice of all I hold 
© dear,—Go, Madam, you are free.— 
* To-morrow morning my coach ſhall 
© convey you to London. My couſin's 
<« friend, who in this (delivering a letter,) 
e accuſes me of delay, will receive you; 
* or if you rather chuſe any other place, 


00 hg = EE 
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ein return, is your forgiveneſs of my 
<« treatment of you, your pity of my 


knew not how to credit. this ſudden 
change; but it was not a time to enrage 
the propoſer with her ſuſpicions : {hc 

thought, 


PE 5 
Miſs Arran having peruſed the letter, i | 
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thought beſides, whatever his ſchemes 
might be, ſhe would, by this, gain time, 
at leaſt, and poſſibly meet in London with 
g fuch aſſiſtance as here ſhe could not expect; 
de. W nor could ſhe poſſibly be more in his 


va; WW power any where. After he had long at- 


uk ended her anſwer, in a reſpectful man- 
ex- ner; ſhe told him, if his repentance were 
oh ſincere, ſhe forgave, and prayed Heaven 
"ur to forgive him; warning him, at the ſame 
"ur WW time, not to trifle with that Heaven.— 
ou For her liberty ſhe thanked him, but re- 
ed i queſtezd to be permitted to purſue her 


old journey on foot. This he would, by no 


means, on various pretences, comply 
with. She then again enquired what was 
become of Maria? He anſwered, with 
tte moſt ſolemn proteſtations, that he 
knew not, but ſuppoſed ſhe was gone to 
ce, Non, being much diſguſted with his fa- 
.. 


One great reaſon for Mr. Elliſon's thus 
eeleaſing his fair priſoner was, that fre- 
quent enquiries having been made after 
, ber by her father, he dreaded a diſcovery, 
en which might have produced conſequences 
ge very diſagreeable. 
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Before ſhe ſet out, he had extortcd 1 
promiſe of her, to ſee at leaſt the houſe of 
his couſin's friend, who had made nrepa- 
rations for her; a promiſe which lhe did 
not ſcruple to give, as believing it would 
be eaſily in her power to refuſe ſtaying 
there, ſince ſhe was no longer accompa- 
nied by Elliſon; and now ſetting forward, 
the coachman was: commanded, in every 
thing, to obey her orders, 


By eaſy ſtages Miſs Arran arrived in 
Lenden; and even began to think the re- 
pentance of her lover ſincere; and the more 
fo, when the coachman, ſtopping before 
the door of a a handſome houſe, informed 
her that was Mrs. Benſon's, and aſked if 
he ſhould 'knock there? No longer appre: 
henſive of danger, ſhe anſwered; “ Yes.” 
The door was immediately opened by a 
ſervant in livery; and on alighting the 
was received with great marks of reſpect 
by that elderly lady, and, her daughter, a 
handſome, genteel girl, about ſixteen. 


Theſe people, who lived in an elegant 
manner, were extremely aſſiduous in theit 
ſervices to her, and ſeemed well ac- 
quainted with every part of her ſtory, 
EXP» 
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except what had paſſed between her and 
Mr. Elliſon. — People of faſhion viſited 
here daily, and they ſeemed to take 
g great pleaſure in introducing Miſs Arran 
to their company. : 


Her fears, by degrees, wore off; and 
ſhe had not the leaſt doubt but ſhe was 
in the protection of people of honour ; 
though ſhe often wondered at their good 
opinion of Mr, Elliſon. But even this ob- 
j:&tion was ſoon removed by her recol- 
[tion how good a character, perhaps 
equally undeſerved, he had formerly borne 
in the country. 

At this time Harriet made all ima- 
gnable enquiries ſecretly after Mr. Searle, 
but his 111 fortune allowed not that ſhe 
ſnould hear of him: he was reſerved to 
many ſorrows before he could arrive at 
the completion of his wiſhes ; and his 
heart was deſtined to experience the pangs 
of grief, before it was allowed to revel in 
the fulneſs of joy. | | 
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with Mrs. Benſon and her daughter, it 
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CHAP. VI. 


Harriet's arrival at her lodgings in Lon. 
don. — Ranelagh adventure: — A plit 
defeated.— Hiſtory of Mrs. Benſon. — 

_ Generous behaviour of Miſs Conſtance, 


VN EANWHILE Mrs Benſon and 
her daughter frequently perſuaded 
Harriet to go with them to public places; 
yet they ſeldom truſted her any where 
out of their ſight. For her own part, 
though ſhe had no objection then to the 
family ſhe was in, ſhe could not like the 
thoughts of being obliged, and therefore 
intreated Mrs. Benſon to enquire amongſt 
the gentry ſhe knew, if any lady were 
willing to receive her as a companion, or 
even waiting - woman; this the latter 
promiſed to do, though, ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
ſhould be extremely ſorry to loſe her. 


Having been one evening at Ranelagh, 


being a benefit night, there was ſo much 
company, that 1t was a difficult matter 
(as they arrived late) even to procure a 
ſeat. The evening entertainment con- 
cluded, as is frequent, with fire-works, 0 
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famous Tralian artiſt. In the confuſion 


of hurrying from the rotunda to the gar- 
dens, Harriet loſt her company, nor was 


ſhe able to rejoin them all the night. — 
Toward the concluſion, a young gentle- 
man, richly dreſſed, who had, for a long 


time kept his eye on her, obſerving the 


ſeparation, and her embarraſſment on that 
account, though a total ſtranger, came up 
to her, in a very reſpectful manner, and 
offered to conduct her home in his cha- 
riot, This, at firſt, ſhe declined, and was 
very unwilling to accept, till, by repeated 
ntreaties; ſhe was, at laſt, prevailed on. — 
Miſs Arran ſoon perceived her conductor 
tbe a man of extreme good ſenſe, and 
de moſt elegant breeding; he appeared 
beides young and handſome, and might 
well have pretended to the affections of 
any lady whoſe heart was not already 


engaged, 


When this gentleman aſked her where 
ſhe would be ſet down, on her reply- 
ing at Mrs. Benſon's, in * * * Street, 
he ſeemed aſtoniſhed, and echoing her 
words, At Mrs. Benſon's, did you ſay, 
* Madam?” .. . Yes, Sir, (anſwered 
* Harriet,) are you acquainted with that 

* * 
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„lady?“ „ Yes, — I — I — have heli 
of her,” ſaid M a little confuſed 
He added no more; but changed ti 
diſcourſe — When the coach ſtoppee i 
having handed her out, Miſs Arras in 
viting him to walk in, he declined it io 
the preſent, only intreating her leave n 
wait on her again, which ſhe readih 
granted. 


It was very late before Mrs. and Mii 
Benſon came home : as ſoon as the 
entered the houſe, Harriet heard then 
loud in their enquiries concerning her 
They ſeemed extremely pleaſed t 
find = arrived before them, and wen 
very inquiſitive concerning the adventur 
we haye already related above. — Th 
next day, Miſs engaged their gueſt to g 
with her to a country-houſe of be 
mother's, which ſhe ſaid, was about fou 
miles from London —The unſuſpeCtin 
Harriet eaſily conſented ; but what was ht 
furprize,. when arriving there, the fil 
perſon ſhe beheld was Mr. Elliſon: 
houſekeeper. She turned pale, and wi 
much confuſed at the fight ; but he 
companion, with great gaiety, aſkedi 
Mr. Elliſon was within. On being 4, 


{w rent 
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WE fvered in the affirmative, Miſs Arran 
5 begged to go back; the other affecting a 
laugh, aſked her if ſhe was afraid of a 
gentleman, and taking her by the hand, 
introduced her into a parlour where he 
vas ſitting, crying, Here, Sir, I have 
brought you a lady, who, though ſhe has 
ſo long known you, is afraid to ſpend 
an hour with you. —Lord bleſs me, I 
| © believe we mult both be gone; you are 
e ſuch-a terrible gentleman ; — and yet I 
think there is no fear: remember, my 
dear, here are two of us, we'll teach 
„him how to behave.” This pert 
ſpeech was not at all agreeable to the 
kdy, whom Mr. Elliſon received with a 
kind of trembling reſpect, and all the 
day affected to turn his diſcourſe rather 
to Miſs Benſon, than to her. —With this 
young lady he appeared to take many 
liberties, which, by her manner of for- 
bidding, it was plain ſhe wiſhed him to 
repeat. | 


| As it grew towards evening, weary of 

this ſcene, and ſtill retaining a dread of 
the man who had formerly treated her fo 
roughly, Harriet intimated her deſire of 
8 turning, which ſhe found delayed as 
= © E 4 much 
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much as poſſible. On which, riſing in 
great haſte, ſhe made towards the door, 
when Miſs Benſon interpoſed, inſiſting ſhe 
ſhould not go yet. Beſides, ſaid ſhe, 
* Mr. Elliſan has ſomething to ſay to 
you before you depart; an apology 
* which... .?—* Yes, Madam, ſaid he, 
in a melancholy tone, I cannot ſuffer 
you to go from hence, till I have, befor: 
* this lady, acknowledged your virtue, 
and my own unworthineſs, and ob- 
* tained from yourſelf, now at full li. 
** berty, a confirmation of that pardon [ 
received from you while detained at 
* my houſe.” He then began to run 
-over many circumſtances which had hap- 
pened, often addreſſing himſelf to Miß 
Benſon, who did not fail to urge every 
thing ſhe could think of, in his excuſe, 
In concluſion, he preſſed Harriet to rati- 
fy, (as he termed it,) the pardon ſhe had 
granted, while that young lady ſtood in 
ſilent aſtoniſhment, what all this ſhould 
mean: ſhe imagined, indeed, there mul 
be ſome ſcheme on foot, but could not 

conceive, all things conſidered, how it 
could be managed : — however, having 
done all in her power to fatisfy Mr. 
Elliſon's requeſt, ſhe again repeated het 


own 
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Joyn, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to be gone. 
E Miſs Benſon immediately withdrew, as ſhe 
ad, to order the coach to be got ready, 
and returned no more; by that means 
leaving Harriet alone with one whom ſhe 
had ſo much reaſon todread. Setting there- 
fore all compliments aſide, ſhe was 8 to 
leave him abruptly, but he placed himſelf 
between her and the door, and ſetting his 
back againſt it, entertained her above 
half an hour, with a recital of the pains 
he ſaid his n 1 had occa- 
 foned him. 


A bell being rung, he a 
removed, and left her a free paſſage. 
"You may now go, Miſs, ſaid he; — but 
«not out of this houſe to-night, AC 
* laſt I have caught you, my fair fu- 
* oitive 3 nor will I part with you, till, in 
* ſpite of yourſelf, you make me bleſt.”” 
80 laying, he ſeized her, where ſhe ſtood, 
in vain attempting to paſs through the 
outward door, —and deaf to her prayers 
and tears, bore her by force up ſtairs, 
and locked the door of a room, which 
looking backwards, over fields and mea- 
dows; and the houſe being at a great 
E 5 diſtance 
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quitted his prize, drew, and met him with 
many horrid imprecations. The combat 


where ſhe was received courteouſly by that 
lady, who treated her with the moſt tender 
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diſtance from any other, he feared not tg 
be interrupted in his deſign, 


But juſt at that inſtant, a violen 
noiſe alarmed the raviſher; and the 
door being burſt, the ſame gentleman 
who had *ſcorted her from Raelas), 
entered to her aſſiſtance, with his ſword 
drawn, whom Elliſon ſeeing thus armed, 


was ſhort and fierce, and ended in the de. 
feat of the raviſher, who fell bleeding on 
the floor, having received the ſword of his 
antagoniſt, to appearance, clear through 
his body. Meanwhile, the houſe was 
filled with people, notwithſtanding all 
whoſe care, the houſekeeper eſcaped.— 
Proper officers being fent for, the victor 
reſigned to them his ſword, having firſt 
taken care of the lady, who had fainted, 
and ordered his. ſervants to carry her 
to his houſe, and recommend her to the 
eare of his ſiſter, 


That gentleman's chariot conveyed her 
to an elegant building in Albemarle-ſrreet, 


Care; 
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care; and, having refreſhed her exhauſted 


| ſpirits, left her to her repoſe. 


But it is now time we ſhould inform the 
reader who this perſon was that ſo gene- 
rouſly aſſiſted our Heroine. — If he is 
bleſſed with a tolerable memory, he may 
well recollect ſuch a gentleman as Sir James 
Conſtance, formerly a friend to Mr. Searle. 


This was the gentleman who, ſeeing that 


young lady at Ranelagh, firſt in company 
with Mrs. Benſon, and afterwards alone, 
conducted her home ; and, having no very 
good opinion of the houſe in which ſhe 
lodged, calling the next day, was ſurprized 
to hear ſhe was gone; and ſuſpecting ſome 


| miſchief, by all- powerful gold got the 


ſecret from a maid - ſervant, of their 
deſigns, and alſo of the lady's hiſtory, 
whom he no ſooner found to be Miſs 
Harriet Arran, of whoſe ſufferings, vir- 
tue, and accompliſhments, he had before 
heard ſo much, than he drove inſtantly to 
the place; and having knocked at the 
door, ruſhed in with his attendants the 
moment it was opened, and behaved as 
we have related above, while he left them 
0 ſecure all Sele. 


E 6 As 


him; though if commiſſions went by me- 
rit, he ſcarce deſerved the rank of a ſer- 
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As for Mrs. Benſon, whoſe appearance 
had deceived many; the reaſon that Sit 
James had no good opinion of her houſe, 
was, that he knew her hiſtory, with a 
ſhort ſketch of which we will preſent the 
reader. 
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This gentlewoman was originally the 
daughter of a colonel, who, falling into 
diſgrace with the court, a little before he 
died, had nothing to leave this his execu- 
trix, for a dowry, but his bleſſing, and 
a tolerable education. As ſhe was hand- 
ſome, ſhe little doubted but ſhe ſhould be 
able to make her way in the world.-—At 
that time a relation of the Earl of Gravel. 
ton, who commanded a company, fell 
in love with her; and, as ſhe had always 
a liking to the military, eaſily obtained 
her conſent to a match, by which he could 
poſſeſs nothing but her perſon. As for 


jeant; he made a rapid progreſs to that of 
a brigadier-general. Tis true, he had 
no great ſhare either of ſkill or courage. 
What then? The EARL was his friend, 
and he was ſure of preferment. But, in 
a memorable year to England, an unlucky 
accident 
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accident ſtopped his promotion: — as he 
vas turning his back, and retreating with 
Ball ſpeed from the Fu ſetting the great 
; example to his troops—(alas what avails 
E human prudence !) he received a muſket- 
ball below his ſhoulder, which penetrated 
ſo deep as to deprive Him of lite, and his 
hing and country of a prudent officer. 


Left thus a widow, Mrs. Benſon now 
ſubſiſted on a penſion only; till the Earl 
of Cravelton, willing to hear ſome parti- 
culars of his late kinſman, calling at her 
houſe, fell in love with the mourner, and 
abſolutely ſettled a conſiderable ſum on her, 
ſuch as enabled her to keep an equipage, 
m condition of her privately receiving 
his viſits ; and ſhe was ſo cautious on this 
head, that no one ever durſt * brand 
her reputation. 


But as a free life begets free principles, 
ſo when the Earl, charged with affairs of 
greater moment, began to refrain his vi- 
its, this good lady, (who had been in- 
troduced to, and ſtil] kept company with 
nen of the firſt faſhion, though few 
ladies choſe to viſit her) often made 
herſelf uſeful in forwarding their addreſſes, 
and lometimes, as we have ſeen, not — 
the 


blame, and never ſuffered ſo much befor 


unlucky affair of Miſs Arran. 


the faireſt manner; — yet ſhe had alway; 
the addrefs to extricate herſelf from the 


in her reputation as ſhe now did from th: 


That hitherto unhappy beauty was in 
the deepeſt concern, when ſhe was in- 
formed by Miſs Conſtance, that her bro- 
ther was detained on account of the un. 
fortunate rencounter of the former day; 
but while they were lamenting that un- 
happy affair, Sir James himſelf entered, 
his bail being accepted, as the wound was 
not mortal, the ſword having paſſed clear 
through between the fleſh and the ribs of 
Elliſon, without damaging any of the in. 
terior parts, notwithſtanding it had cauſed 
a. vaſt effuſion of blood. 


Though the ſiſter of Sir James was 
perfectly acquainted with the name and 
affairs of Harriet; yet the latter was 
totally unacquainted with hers, as wel 
as that of her benefactor ; and even when 
ſhe heard them, concluded them entre 
ſtrangers to her and her intereſts. On 
this ſuppoſition ſhe could not bear the 
thought of being troubleſome ; and there- 
fore, when alone with Miſs Constante, 


begged 
— 
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begged the ſame favour of her that ſhe 
| had formerly done of Mrs. Benſon, which 
was, to endeavour to get her genteely 
ſettled with ſome lady of faſhion. As 
| the lady to whom ſhe applied really 
| wanted a waiting-maid at that time; had 
| ſhe been of the temper of ſome haughty 
beauties, nothing could have been more 
agreeable than thus to have had her rival 
at command ; for ſuch in effect Harriet 
was, as the reader may well remember. — 
But the elegant, the exalted mind of Miſs 
Helena Conne was above thoſe mean- 
neſſes of pride which ſo often ſully the 
character of her ſex. What (ſaid ſhe) 
* ſhall it be ſaid that Miſs Arran, ac- 
* compliſhed as ſhe is, becomes an at- 
* tendant, while I am able to ſupport and 
protect her ?—My dear Harriet, wound 
| © me not with the thought.—I am ſure 
* you will have my brother's leave, and 
* freely you have mine, to command here, 
* not to attend, Alas! I compaſſionate 

* your unhappineſs, your rigid treatment 
* from your father, your "diſappointed 
lade: — in me, think, my dear, you 
8 * behold a friend, a filter, and one who 

eis willing to ſupply to you the loſs of 

your relations.” Is it poſſible, then, 
© Madam, 
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Madam, ſaid Miſs Arran, that you ar 
* ſo perfectly acquainted with my un. 
* happy ſtory ? — I have, indeed, been 
* uſed hardly, afflictions on aflictions 
<* have preſſed upon me; but for the 
* laſt, - did you not ſay my Love? Alas! 
© ] know not what is become of the un- 
* happy youth, but much I fear his rigid 
uncle has driven him on his ruin.“ 


Miſs Conſtance then proceeded to in- 
form her of all that ſhe knew concern. 
ing Charles, the concluſion of which was 
his journey to KR——; though ſhe 
was totally ignorant of the motives for 
that expedition. In the courſe of this 
narrative, the ſiſter of Sir James, far from 
wounding the heart of her unfortunate 
gueſt by dwelling on the failings of her 
lover, ſuppreſſed them as much as poſſi- 
ble, and took a pleaſure in relating ſuch 
paſſages as ſeemed to indicate his con- 
ſtancy to his abſent Harriet. 


The fair fugitive, from theſe lights, 
entertained ſome hopes that ſhe ſhould be 
able to trace out her Jover, and make 
him ſenſible of the inviolable truth ot 
that heart, which had ſuſtained ſo many 
trials, and yet remained firm to him. Z 

| n 
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In theſe two ladies, though their cha- 
Iracters were different, appeared a ſum— 
mary of all the virtues and accompliſh- 
ments that could adorn their ſex. All 
that was elevated, ſublime, and elegant; 
ill the dignity of virtue, ſhone in Miſs 
(anſtance, joined to an agreeable temper 
and fine perſon. In Miſs Arran the ſweeteſt 
ſaltaeſs, the gentleſt affability that ever 
warmed the heart, and the moſt refined 
ſentiments, were ſupported by all the ſe- 
rene compoſure of conſcious innocence, 
and adorned by the moſt enchanting beau- 
ty. In a word, the ſiſter of Sir James 
vas the moſt exalted and noble, and the 
daughter of Mr. Arran the moſt ſceet 
and engaging of females. 


END of he FOURTH BOOK. 
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BOOK the FIFTH. 


CH AT :k 


Charles arreſted. — An unenpected viſit, in 
conſequence of which he obtains his diſ- 
charge. His reception by Lord C . 
A Ieve-ſcene.—Chara#ters of that no- 
bleman and his lady. 


T is now high time to return to the 
Hero of our ſtory, in doing which, 
we may eaſily preſerve, the unities, 
for we ſhall not have far to go: having 
already brought Miſs Arran to Sir James 
Conſtance's, in Pall-mall, if the reader will 
only 
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only ſtep with us to the Haymarket, le Nc 
may there ſee Mr. Searle taking leave of Melt 
his friend That is the gentleman; let v; Mo 
follow him. How he hurries away; ye: ier 
now is what he values on earth, with- Nis 
in a hundred yards of him ;—ſo little 
knows man his own good: — he bas 
already turned his back on a place, which 
it he knew who inhabited, he would give 
the world to enter. There was ever, in- 
deed, a kind of chance in the affairs of 
our Hero, that had no ſooner led him 
within the reach of a bleſſing, than, like 
Tantalus 1n the fable, it was ſnatched 
from him. But to return— 


When Charles had left Mr. Rattle, he 
retired to his lodgings, full of reflexion 
on the ſtate of his affairs, which was 
none of the moſt agreeable in the world. 
He really heartily regretted his former 
failings, but that regret was likely now 
to be of little ſervice to him. However, 
as one ſtep towards regaining his ancient 
peace and ſerenity of mind, he reſolved, for 
the firſt thing, to endeavour to join his 
ancient friends at C ' coffee-houle, of 
whom we have given ſo high a character 


in the firſt volume of this Work : be 
x could 


— by 
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could not, indeed, be at peace within him- 
elf till he had done this, and beſides written 
to his friends Sedgely and Clare, in a man- 
ner that ſhewed how much he had altered 
his opinions and practice. | 
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Full of theſe thoughts, he was walking 
irough the city, when a ſtranger ap- 
oaching, aſked if his name were not 
Pearle; to which anſwering in the affir- 
ative, Then, Sir, ſaid he, you are 
my priſoner : I arreſt you for a hundred 
„pounds, at the ſuit of the Earl of 
* Gravelton — © Of the Earl! (echoed 
F Charles,) Heavens! what can this 
mean; what ſcheme has he on foot?“ 
do not know that, ſaid the bailiff, 
((with a ſour ſmile,) but I believe his 
'ordſhip's preſent ſcheme is, to ſecure 
you from doing farther miſchief.” 
barles diſdained an anſwer, and ſuffered 
nimſelf to be conveyed in a coach, in 
lullen ſilence, to what is termed a houſe 
f ſafety. Arrived, he abandoned him- 
elf to a kind of deſpair : he ſaw plainly 
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he was fallen beneath the hand of power, I i} 
ind doubted not but he ſhould fink under vi 
'.—He now recollected every particular 114 
if what the ſurgeon had ſaid; a thou- | 
"Ml ſand 19 
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ſand times did he wiſh he had never em. 
barked in that ſcheme of Newman's, 


which was attended with ſo many diſ- 
agreeable circumſtances, | 


Situated as he was, he knew not whom 
to apply to, nor from whence to ſollict 
reliet. Two days had paſſed on in this 
manner, during which ſpace, it was with 
the utmoſt difficulty he was prevailed o- 
to receive any nouriſhment. When the 
human heart is oppreſſed with any gre 
evils, reflexion is induſtrious in adding 
every aggravation to the preſent circum- 
ſtances of the unhappy; — this was the 
caſe with our Hero, whoſe love no 
added to bis grief, and whoſe every failing 
recurred in its worſt colours to his mind. 


On the third day, ſitting alone in hi 
chamber, he was told an elderly genie 
man enquired for him below. On hi 
approach, he found a perſon unknown to 
bim waiting for him, with whom being 
left alone: I perceive, Sir, ſaid tht 
* ſtranger, you ſeem ſurprized to receiit 
&« a vilit from one whom you never ſan 
ce in this place, But I am commiſſioned 
„ by a real friend, to enquire into the c 
« cauſe of you confinement : all I hate 
Ol « hitherto 
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© hitherto been able to learn, amounts to 
no more than that you have been ar- 
' reſted at the ſuit of the Lord Gravelton. 
If you will diſcloſe to me, without any 
reſerve, the nature and extent of your 
connexions with that nobleman, which 
are differently related by various people, 
it may, perhaps, end in your procuring 
not only a relief from your preſent 
diſtreſs, but a powerful protector from 
' the fmvre machinations of your ene- 
mies.“ 


Though it was impoſſible for Charles 
p gueſs from whence this ſtranger came, 
r hefitated not to relate every circum- 
lace in his life, regarding the affairs of 
be peer, from his introduction to him in 
London, to the unlucky rencounter with 
Mr. Selby, in — hire; not forgetting to 
epeat the: caution he had received from 
ne ſurgeon before his return to town, 
early in the words ĩt was delivered to him. 


Having heard him with ſilent atten- 
on —“ J ſee,” returned the gentleman, 
that you have been extremely ill uſed, 
and I will not fail to repreſent your 
caſe in the favourable light it deſerves. 
6 Crone on it, Mr. Searle, you ſhall 
** Rear 
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* hear from me again ſoon. Mean. 
* while be comiorted ; you have powerful 
& friends.“ 


He kept his word; for that very af. 
ternoon, he returned and diſcharged 
Charles from his confinement, delivering 
into his hands at the ſame time, a note 


to the following purpoſe : 


If Mr. Searle is willing to ſee the 
rſon to whom he owes his releaſe, 

” _ to hear tidings of his friends, hi 
< preſence is , to-morrow, at the 
« Earl of C ma, nal 
St. Fames's. al ſmall token of whoſe 


66 regard 1 is incloſed.““ 


This paper contained a bill for fifty 
pounds, which was at that time ver 
acceptable. — On recollecting himſelf, 
Charles remembered the abovementioned} 
nobleman to have been an ancient friend 
of his family ; though himſelf had not 
ſeen him above once in his life, being ſo » 
early removed from his father's care. AU 


He failed, not to wait on his lordſhip « 
at the time appointed, whom he found in 
his ſtudy. That nobleman received hin 


with all the affability, and freedom ot 
politenels, 


gu 


* 
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politeneſs, ſo expreſſive of elegant breed- 
ing. He prevented the thanks that the 
obliged would have returned him, and 
ſtrove to make him forget the benefactor 
in the agreeable companion. After ſome 
diſcourſe concerningthe affairs of Charles, 
| he informed him, that his uncle had late- 

ly been declared the heir to his father's 

| fortunes, and that himſelf was totally diſ- 

WW inherited : © But let not that grieve you 
(aid the peer.) My friend, ſhall yet be 
made ſenſible of his error, or even, if 
(that cannot be, Mr. Searle ſhall never 
* want a protector in me, while he conti- 
* nues to deſerve one. For what is paſt, 
"the foibles of youth and frailties of 


"cuſe : a wiſdom, the offspring of expe- 
* rience, is gained by having paſſed them; 
* —and I doubt not, Sir, but you will 
* be the wiſer and the happier for them. 


* ſpeech ; you may be ſaid to have loft 
* (at preſent a parent) behold him in me, 
Wi! ume, or better reaſon, reſtore to you 
pour angry father.“ 

1 Such were the ſentiments, ſuch the ar- 
xl ments this excellent nobleman made 
„Vor. II. F uſe 


numan nature may well plead their ex- 


Excuſe me for uſing this freedom of 


misfortunes. Having engaged him for 


© we ſhall have ſuch company, my dest 


his amazement, when he ſaw Sir Jama 
Conſtance enter, introducing the moſt un- 
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uſe of to ſooth the heart of Charles, which 
was not leſs oppreſſed with the fulneſs of 
oratitude to his benefactor, than it had 
before been with the fulneſs of grief for his 


that day, his lordſhip added, with a ſmile, 


© Charles, as I am perſuaded will be very 
s agreeable,” This our Hero under. 
ſtood in a general ſenſe ; but what was 


expectedly welcome to him of all gueſts 
Miſs Harriet Arran !—Her lovely cheeks 
were died with a deep vermilion at the 
approach. of her long-loſt lover, who {a 
luted her, and claſped her to his breaf 
with a trembling emotion; while the Ea 
and his lady (who had by this time en- 
tered with Miſs Conſtance) waited in 1 
ſeeming ſuſpence, to hear from the mouth 
of the lover what they already knew.— 
After recovering a little from the agree. 
able confuſion this ſcene had occaſioned 
in his breaſt, Charles cried, ** Oh ! my 
* ford—madam—ladies—excuſe my be- 
„ haviour, I am tranſported beyond tic 
+ bounds of reaſon. . . After an abſence 


of five long years, or rather as mal) 
| | ages 
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« ages. . . Oh! Sir, would your lord- 
| « ſhip imagine it? my dear, adored Mis 
Arran.“ A ſmile brightened the coun- 
| tenances of all preſent; but it was a ſmile of 
approbation. His lordſhip, meanwhile, 
naturally ſuppoſing the lovers might 
have many things to communicate to 
each other, called Miſs Conſtance aſide, 
who afterwards beckoned Lady y 
and they withdrew, almoſt imperceptibly, 
| leaving their gueſts to entertain each 
other. k > 


When Mr. Searle perceived this, ap- 
proaching the fair-one, and taking her 
hand—* My deareſt, lovelieſt creature, 
* (ſaid he) where, for Heaven's ſake, have 
* you been? What more than cruel hand 
* has detained you from your faithful 
* lover? I have ten thoufand things to 

* aſk, ten thouſand to ſay.— To whom 
| © do owe this happineſs ?” If (replied 
Harriet, bluſhing) it be a happineſs 
* that thus we meet, we owe it to Sir 
James Conſtance and the good Earl; but 
what more of felicity we enjoy, we muſt 
| * owe to ourſelves. Alas! how blind, 
how prejudiced is love!—T had thought 
to have reproached you with coldneſs, 

F'Y with 
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with neglect. Many charges roſe a. 
gainſt you, but I have already forgot 
them: yet tell me, I conjure you, Mr. 
Searle, do you bring me a heart ſincere 


as when firſt our yows were plighted? 


Have I ſtill the ſame ſhare in your af. 
fections? Mock not my yielding ſoft- 


* neſs, nor deſpiſe, that , weakneſs you 


yourſelf occaſioned, Since we parted, 
the ſcene has been enlarged. You have 
ſeen, perhaps, many beauties ſuperior to 
your once-Joved Harriet. Perhaps. 
Too cruel, fair, (interrupted Charle) 
why do you wound me thus; what | 
beauty, what excellence in my eye can 
equal thine. ' Forſaken I when I for- 
ſake this treaſure of my ſoul, may Hea- 
ven in its anger forſake me, and caſt 
me out.“ “ Hold, Sir, for the fake 


© of that Heaven you call upon :—Ob! 
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oy 
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Mr. Searle, if the heart be not true, it 
is not an oath can bind it. But my 
eaſy heart believes you; and be aſſuted 
in return, while you are conſtant, no 
force of cruelty ſhall divide me from 
you.” —* Oh bliſsful ſound (ſaid the 
enraptured lover) then am I happy, 
indeed, Here do ] ſeal my vows; 
vows which no power can ever abro- | 
| « gate!“ 


— 
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gate! And ſo ſaying,” he imprinted 
an ardent kiſs upon the lips of the lovely 
charmer, claſping her to his heart while 
ſhe reclined upon his boſom. But re- 
covering, Miſs Arran gently diſengaged 


herſelf, and thus replied: * It is enough, 


Sir, I believe you ſincere; but remem+; 
+ ber there are many things yet wanting 


ere our troubles are at their final pe- 


* riod. The concurring wills of our con- 
* {enting parents mult ſanctify thoſe vows 
© we make :—remember, on theſe con- 
editions alone J firſt liſtened to your 
© love.” This ſerved, as it was intend- 
ed, to moderate the tranſports of the 


jouth, which his fair miſtreſs perceived 


were wound to fo great a height as to diſ- 
order his whole frame; nor was ſhe ex- 
empt from ſharing them : her tender 
breaſt, ſuſceptible of all -the ſofter emo- 
tions of love and-pity, heaved with un- 
bidden fighs, which only the ſtricteſt re- 
gird to decorum, and the height of pru- 
dence could ſtifle. A diſcourſe leſs in- 
terrupted enſued, in which Miſs Arran 
related to her lover many of thoſe circum- 
ſtances we have already made the reader 
| acquainted with, and conſequently need 
not repear, In lieu of which we will in- 
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form him how the meeting we have juſt 
now deſcribed was brought about. 


Sir James Conſtance, though he had 
often heard of Miſs Arran, was totally 
ignorant of her engagement with Mr, 
Searle, and from the moment he had 
taken her into protection, had conceived 
a paſſion for her, which he communi. 
cated in confidence to his ſiſter, who by 


that means had it in her power, if it had 


been in her will, to have procured her 
rival much trouble and uneaſineſs; —in- 
ſtead of which, this excellent lady uſed 
every method to ſmother this flame in its 
infancy, and by her addreſs even pre- 
vailed with the baronet, who was a man 
of the ſtricteſt honour, to promiſe never 
ſo much as to make mention of his pal 


ſion to the object of it. 


About this time, Lord C——, who 
being a friend to the Searle family, had 
made trequent enquiries after Charles, but 
though he often heard of him, could re- 


ver get any information concerning him, 
was informed by his ſteward, that paſſing 
one day along the ſtreet, he ſaw a young 
_ gentleman of that name arreſted at the 


ſuit of the Earl of Gravelton. The _ 
ö 
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y nobleman making all poſſible enquiries 
into this affair, found at laſt that it was 
rather a piece of malice than a real debt to 
the celebrated perſonage who appeared as 
plaintiff, and who, in effect, had furniſhed 
our Adventurer with thoſe things he had 
procured him to carry on his own vile 
ſcheme againſt Miſs Shirley. In conſe- 
| quence of this information, his lordſhip, 
as we have ſeen, ſent his ſteward to Charles 
in the ſpunging-houſe, whoſe accounts 
agreeing nearly with what he had already 
learned, and the character of the reveng=- 
ful peer, he was ſet at liberty, 


Meanwhile Sir James, who viſiied at his 
brdihip's, introduced Harriet there, before 
whom it happened, that Lord C—— 
cropped ſome words relative to the affair, 
which immediately raiſed the curioſity of 
that lady and of the baronet. It appear- 
ing that the ſame Mr. Searle was the 
lover of the. one and the friend of the 
other, that nobleman was doubly rejoiced, 
that he had it in his power at once to ob- 
lige ſo many; and the meeting above- 
mentioned was afterwards concerted, in 
order agreeably to ſurprize Mr. Searle, 
„ho, from the depth of glief, was now 
F 4 elevated 
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elevated almoſt to the higheſt pitch of 
mw | 

Lord Com who had been the means 
of procuring ſo much good, was a perſon 
whoſe actions dignified nobility itſelf, He 
was a man of a fine preſence, and en- 
gaging deportment. Diveſted of all that 
pride and indifference, which the bulk of 
mankind ſuppoſe the criterion of a perſon 
of quality; his rank, his power, his 
fortune, he looked upon as gitts entruſted 
in his hands for the protection of virtue, 
in ſuch as wanted thoſe Jocidental addi- 
tions. 


He was pious, ſincere, courteous; 2 
warm friend, not eaſily offended, not dif- 
ficult to be reconciled, Bred from his 
youth in courts, he adopted their polite 
andelegant manners, without being tainted 
with their flatteries and vices, Virtue in 
any he loved, but eſteemed it moſt in the 
wiſe : his purſuits after knowledge were 
moſtly with a view to the benefit of man- 
kind. Men of letters he always loved, 
and courted their company, if they were 
likewiſe men of virtue. Though a per- 
ſon of a ſtrict life himſelf, he knew how 


to excule the frailties of human nature, 
or 
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or the ertots of youth, His manner of 
ling was rather elegant than magnifi- 
cent; though, when public affairs re- 
I quired it, he diſplayed a princely ſplen- 


dour. 


His lady, with whom (unlike the fa- 
ſhionable world) he had lived many years. 
n perfect harmony, was a pattern of con- 
Iingal fidelity, poſſeſſed of great virtue 
and ſhining accompliſhments. She loved 
ber lord with a tender affeftion, She was 
delicate, noble, affable, generous, and com- 
paſſionate ; — never met two hearts more 
itly paired, in marriage bands. A rarity 
ndeed among the Great, whoſe chief 
nhappineſs. is generally owing. to that 
fare which ought to complete their fe- 
lcity. 


Such were the characters of thoſe who 
protected our Hero, who thought him- 
f honoured and happy in. their favour.. 
Every day he was bleſſed with the fight 
[of his love; and Lord C promiſed to 
imercede with their friends on both ſides, 
s alſo did Sir James Conſtance, and his. 
amiable ſiſter, It appeared now that the 
misfortunes of. Mr. Searle and all his trou- 

8 N E g. „ n_ 
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bles were at an end; but his fate had 
other wiſe deeermined it: he was yet to be 
expoſed to trials more ſevere, and prove 
himſelf worthy of felicity before he en. 
Joyed it, 


[ASS 8 — noo 
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CHAP. II. 


Ai extraordinary letter se reſult of it,— 
Charles in deſpair.—He leaves Fan 


N the wich of all theſe tranſports our 
Adventurer ſeemed to have forgot 
Miſs Merton, and even his vow to her; > 
which not being of a piece with his pre- 
ſent ſyſtem, had not, for ſome time, enter- 
ed his head. But his faculty of recollec- 
tion was quickened, when, one morning, 
the Earl of C—— ſent for him into his 
dreſſing- room, and ſpoke to him thus: 


« Mr. Searle, when I encouraged ſo 
much your addreſſes to Miſs Arran, I 
* muſt proteſt I knew not of any prior, 
* engagement you had, and I believe 
* you are ſenſible that lady knew it not.. 
® Why then have you deceived us 
both? Why have you deceived your-, 
* ſelf ;—or how can you reconcile with 

Jour conſcience the giving to one thoſe 

* vows by right another's? Here (con- 
* tinued his lordſhip) is a letter Miſs 
Arran has received from an. unknown 
* hand, containing the whole ſtory ;* 
and with theſe words he delivered a paper, 

F which 
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which Mr. Searle opening, read as fol- 
lows. 1 | 


* To Miss ARRAN, 
MA DAM, 

„ Trovcn a ſtranger to your perſon, 
I am not fo to your virtues and ac- 
© compliſnments.— It is with pain I hear 
** you are on the point of giving your 
hand to Mr. Searle, who is unworthy 
„of you; for, | beſides his well known 
<* irregularities in town, he is ſenſible in 
* his own conſcience, that he is engaged 
to one Charlotte Merton, now in the 
*© utmoſt diſtreſs in the country. Oh! 
fly him, if you would avoid the curſes 
* of that diſtreſſed beauty, or if you 
expect happineſs in a married ſtate. 
* Though, as I ſaid, I have not the 
* honour to be perſonally acquainted 
«with you, nor have any intereſt in the 
« affair, I thought it a friendly part to 
warn you of your danger. 


I am, 
MAD AM, 
„Four moſt obedient ſervant, | 
and friend unknown.” 
There 


L 
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There was fuch a mixture of truth 
and falſhood in this letter, that Charles 
knew not what to think of it. His ap- 
parent confuſion cauſed his patron to 
think the worſt, and when he attempted 
to juſtify himſelf, he did it in a manner 
ſo confuſed, as plainly ſhewed he was not 


| entirely innocent of the charge. In the 


end he owned as much of it as was true, 
which was alone ſufficient to raiſe an in- 
ſurmountable obſtacle to his marriage at 
rreſent ; beſides which, the delicacy of 
Mifs Arran could never be perſuaded to 
hare what, from many circumſtances, ſhe 
fuppoſed a divided heart. 


Senſible of her weakneſs for him, ſhe 
ww avoided ſeeing him, and knowin 
he frequented the houſe of Miſs Conftance, 
ſhe removed to that of another lady, 
where he was conſtantly refuſed admit- 
tance, This was a piece of ſelf-denial, 
however, which coſt her dear; ſhe could 
not tear herſelf from one ſhe loved with- 
out feeling all the pangs of diſappoint- 
ment, Burt it was a facrifice the judged 
due to virtue, and to compaſſion for the 
unhappy Charlotte, whoſe heart ſhe might 
well ſuppoſe would break with ſorrow, to 

| hear 
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hear that he whoſe firſt vows were hers, 
after having obtained the poſſeſſion of her 
heart and perſon, had given his hand to 
another, But as Anger was far from 
the prevailing paſſion of this young 
lady, ſo Reſentment had little ſhare in 
her refolution, though Charles, according 
to that letter, deſerved it in extreme, for 
his abuſe of her love and eaſy faith. 


But he was now plunged in ſorrow for 
this unexpected treatment from her he 
loved, and breathed nothing but venge- 
ance on the author of that letter; 
whom, though ſome ſuppoſed to be Miſs 
Merton herſelf, yet he knew her ſweet 
diſpoſition, and adherence to truth too 
well to entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion of her 
being concerned, 


Meanwhile Lord ( — received two 
pacquets from the country ; the one from 
Mr. Arran, and the other from Mr, 
 Nairne, on behalf of Charless father, who 
was then very ill. —Both ſeemed equally 
averſe to the match, and the latter at- 
feed to be extremely angry with his 
tordſhip, for the part he had taken in the 
affair, That nobleman communicated 
theſe; firſt to Harriet, and afterwards to 
. Charles. 
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Charles. The ae was rather leſs af- 
fected with them than ſhe would have 
been, had ſhe not received the anony- 
mous letter mentioned above, and replied, 
ſighing, © Well then, —my parent's will 
*in this ſhall be complied with. On 
* condition he will not join me with the 


« man I hate, I will ſacrifice to him, the 
„man I love.” .- 


" bs to Mr. Searle, he was much more 
perplexed, on ſeeing how far his affairs 
were from a concluſion: but what was 
his aſtoniſhment, when, ſome days after, 
he was informed, that Miſs Arran was 
voluntarily returned to her father, who, 
having quarrelled with the baronet, had 
received her with joy on her own terms, 


by which ſhe gave up her lover for ever. 


Diſtraction for a while took place 
of Reaſon :— He accuſed Lord C 
Sir James, Miſs Conſtance, and all his 
friends, for not detaining her; and was 
with difficulty prevented from laying 


violent hands on himſelf ;—ſo ſoon was 
his joy converted into the exceſs of grief 
and deſpair. When theſe violent agita- 
tions ſubſided, a ſettled melancholy ſuc- 
ceded 1 in their room; he grew ſick of the 

. company 
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and though his heart was now fixed be- 


company even of his friends, nor could 
endure the ſight of any place Where his 
Harriet had formerly been. 


The amiable Miſs Conftance, ; abſtracted 
as her ideas were, could not beliold the 
man, whom in ſpite of herſelf ſhe loved 
in ſecret, bending betieath the weight of 
afflictions, without experiencing the re: 
vival of a flame ſhe long had ſtrove to 
ſtifle in her breaſt. The moſt afliduous 
care, the tendereſt conſolations, however, 
were the only demonſtrations the gave of 
that paſſion, which in many blazes out lo 
violently. A 2 


To theſe cares, he was not inſenſble, 


yond remove upon his amiable miſtreſs, 
yet this tenderneſs created in him ſuch an 
eſteem for that lady, as he ever retained, 


But his grief was rooted too deeply, to 
be thus removed. His native, country 
itſelf began to be difagreeable'; he re- 
ſolved to leave; at once, that ſcene of all 
his joys and all his ſorro ws, and ſeek new | 
fortunes in a foreign 4 4208 Thus re- 
ſolved, he got all things in readineſs as 
for a journey into the country, and hav- 


ing 
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ig procured a command for the Indies, 
ithout great difficulty, by applying to 
he Company, took his leave in a ſolemn 
Lind of manner of his friends in London, 
ind, inſtead of ſetting out, as he had per- 
uaded them, for V. , went for Do- 
er, where he embarked on board a large 
fel, which waited only a fair wind to 
proceed on her voyage. 


The captain and ſea-officers received 
their new gueſt with marks of reſpect, 
nd accommodated him with conveniences 
ſuited to the place, which he found, 
however, infinitely irkſome to one un- 
xcuſtomed to the ſea, They had not 
nited long, before a favouring breeze 


prung up, which increafed to ſo ſtrorig 
i gale in the Bay of Biſcay, as they could 
carry ſcarce any ſail to.— This, together 
wth a rolling ſea, and an intolerable 
noiſe, made the ſituation extremely diſ- 
wreeable, On the deck there was no 
landing, and below was like an hoſpital, 
But the train of thoughts which at that 
time filled the mind of our Adventurer, 
vas not broken by all this confuſion j— 
any place was to him at that time more 
wreeable than England, and he ſcarce 

[S511 thought 
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thought any thing could be added to the 
misfortunes he had ſuſtained, 


Amongſt his paſſengers, the captiin 
had on board a lady, who often uſed oi 
look very earneſtly on Charles; a circum- 

ſtance which, however, it was a long 
while before he obſerved. One day, 2 
he was ſitting in his cabin, revolving i 
his mind the former ſcenes of his life, 
ſervant gently rapped at the door, anc 
delivered him a note, importing, he 
miſtreſs ( whoſe name was not mentioned 
in it) would be glad to ſpeak with him if 
he were at leiſure, Though he would 
rather have been excuſed, complaiſance 
induced him to comply ; and he followed 
her to the cabin where the lady was ſit- 
ting, who, making ſigns.to the attendant 
to withdraw, ſpoke to him as follows :— 


e ] perceive, Mr. Searle, you have 
* forgot me, though I gave you occaſion 
* enough to remember me, to my 
* ſhame. Did you never know a woman 
f the name of Marley? Nay, ſtart 
„ not, I am that wretch who wrougſt 
$ you. ſo much trouble; but ſince that 
„ time, I have not known a happy mo. 
„ment. Diſappointed in my criminal 
6 deſitts 
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lefires for you, I afterwards turned 
them on a clerk of Mr. Tamworth's, 
who, after I had given up to him the 
poſſeſſion of my perſon, and beſtowed 
great ſums of money upon him, to 
ſupport his extravagance, made himſelf 
maſter of bills to a conſiderable amount, 
which he deſired me to lend him only 
in order to ſhew, with a view of eſtab- 


with them, and, not ſatisfied with that, 
has expoſed me to all his companions, 
and even left a paper for Mr. Tam- 
worth to the ſame purpoſe, who weigh- 
ing that with what he had heard from 
jou and your friends, recalled his lady, 
She returned with tears of joy, and he 
'forbad my longer ſtay in his houſe, 


Many circumſtances confirming this 
account, Captain Marley, on his return 
'from ſea, procured a ſeparation, and I 
lived, hated and deſpiſed by every one, 


*and-grief worked a true repentance, 
*and I confeſſed and entreated of my 
* huſband pardon for my crimes. That 
a good man forgave me, at the injured 
* lady's interceſſionz and in his laſt 

RY « ſickneſs 


and a plague to myſelf, till my remorſe 


ning his credit ;—he then went off 
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** ſickneſs took me home. He prayed fy 
me as he expired ;—and I was ſincers| 
* forry for his death, though by it I be 
came, through his bounty, miſtreſs of: 
** genteel ſubſiſtence. Soon after that, i 
** pleaſed Heaven to afflict me with th 
* ſmall-pox; you are a witneſs hoy 
much it has altered me, After m 
recovery, I choſe no longer to ſtay | 
the country, nor even in Englan 
1 ** Repentance may, by the mercy « 
Heaven, ſtand for virtue above; hu 
La reputation once loſt on Earth lik 
* mine, you well know, can never b 
e regatned, My huſband had a couli 
in India, who often would fain hau 
*© perſuaded us to ſettle there. I noi 
** embrace the opportunity, having writ 
*© ten to him advice by the laſt ſhips, df 
© my intention. As for the reſt; —I an 
* ſincerely glad to have met you, that! 
may here, in the face of Heaven, fin- 
cerely intreat your pardon for my offene 
* againſt you ou may now truſt my 
* ſincerity. Thus, on my knees, I requell 
« your forgiveneſs.” The tears ſtood in 
her eyes, and ſhe ſeemed much affected 

N Mr. Searle raiſed her, and aſſured her ar 
|| was reconciled, and much rejoiced to 
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in ſuch a frame of mind. But now 
ing interrupted, they ſeparated, full of 
Fexions on the preceding converſation, 


fo 
rel 
be 
of ; 
„ f 


Meanwhile a fair wind continued to fill 
e ſails, and promiſed a ſhort and proſ- 
nous voyage to thoſe remoter parts, 
hither the veſſel was bound. This con- 
ved till they paſſed the Line; when the 
eeze was Joſt in the cuſtomary ſqualls 
d calms which reign. alternately i in thoſe 
rs, eſpecially when the ſun. is vertical, 
was now the caſe, 


After they had paſſed theſe, they met 
tha wind which proved directly con- 
u, and, blowing very hard, occaſioned 
: ſhip to labour mg and even to 
ove leaky. . * 

Theſe e e A 0 moſt on 
ard were very irkſome, eſpecially as 
ey ſeemed to portend a long and diſ- 
preeable voyage; were little attended to 
{ Charles, Who cared not where he was, 
hether at ſea, or on ſhore, provided he 
ere not in England. 


The captain, who had obſerved his 
belancholy, - uſed every means in his 
wer to-divert-it, and all his 3 
a8 


' as well as officers, courted his company 


but diſagreeable thoughts. 


cabins; and he was treated with not only 
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Among the latter of theſe, there was on, 
who, from ſome unhappy circumſtance 
firſt came to ſea; his name was A 
he was a tall, well-made youth, of g 
ſenſe, and great ſweetneſs of diſpoſitio 
but rather of a ſerious turn. His aſſidu 
ties ſoon won upon Charles, and they we 
often together, paſſing thoſe hours 
focial converſation, which muſt otherwil 
have indulged melancholy to excel 
while the whiſtling winds, and roarin 
ſurges, together with the darkneſs of t 
ſhip, whoſe every port was ſhut, to den 
the water acceſs, could inſpire nothin 


This young gentleman, by degree: 
weaned Charles, in ſome meaſure, fron 
his gloomy ſadneſs; and, when the latte 
began to grow ſomewhat more cheerful 
every one admired his ſpirit, the vivacit 
of his genius, and thoſe ſhining talents 
that, all agreed, it would he a pity | 
ſhould loſe beneath a weight of ſorrows. 


As he grew rather more inclined tt 
ſocial pleaſure, every one contended whi 
ſhould be the firſt to invite him into the 


a com 
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|; complaiſance, but even a friendfhip 
uncommon among ſtrangers ; and as to 
the officers, though they were in a ſituation, 
where Fortune throws together, without 
diſtinction, people of various rempers and 
aring intereſts, they yet ſeemed here as 
all one family; and our Adventurer was 
received, with the greateſt joy, into the 
number, | 


— 
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CHAM HI. 


The ftorm increaſes : — A ſhipwreck 
Aliraculous preſervation of Mr. Searle, 
——dIurprized by a party of Indians,—4 
hunting match.—Deſcription of the nan. 
ners of the Yluanais, 


V EANWHILE the wind fil 
continuing contrary, and the ſhip 
growing more and more leaky, it was 
reſolved by the captain and officers to put 
in ſomewhere on the Braſilian coalt ; for 
which accordingly they bore away. 


But when they were, by account (for 
| they had not, for three days paſt, been 
able to procure an obſervation) about 
one hundred and fifty leagues from ſhore, n 
the gale increaſed to ſuch a ſtorm, 2M < 
obliged them to take in every fail of the WM ic 
ſhip but the mizen.— At this time, tie c 
ſea agitated by the violence of the wind,. 
* lifted its billows mountain high, and tie Wi : 
whole Deep exhibited a ſcene of horror. i 


For two days this continued, during U 
which neither ſun, moon, nor ſtars were Ne 


to be ſeen. On the ſecond night the 
; rempelt, 


* 


empeſt, which had been thought at its 
full force, ſhewed it was ſtill capable of 
1n increaſe. Out of complaiſance to our 
Hero, the third mate, Mr. Aſpley, had 
changed cabins. with him, reſigning his 
23 moſt convenient, being on the wind- 
ward ſide of the ſhip, and more aſtern 
than his own. The perſon who called 
tie watch,-coming off the deck, juſt after 
; terrible noiſe, not knowing of the ex- 
change, abruptly entered, and, rouzing 
Mr. Searle, cried, “ Sir, Sir! the mizen- 
6 maſt is ſplit all to ſhivers. Will you 
* have your candle lighted ??? The in- 
difference with which this was delivered, 
itoaiſhed Charles, who, having over- 
ame his melancholy, had now rather a 
quicker ſenſe of danger : he anſwered in 
the affirmative, without perceiving the 
miſtake z and, riſing as quickly as he 
could, haſted -upon deck, where he 
found all things in confuſion. Before he 
could aſk the cauſe, a ſea coming over 
tie poop of the veſſel, beat in the cap» 
tan's and great cabin windows, and 
toated the paſſengers along in their beds, 
who cried out, the ſhip was ſinking. But 
tie chief mate, an active man, and an 
experienced ſailor, gave ſuch orders as 
Vol. II. G repaired 
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repaired the damage for the preſent, and, 
by ſhifting the helm, prevented It, in 
ſome meaſure, in future. | 


No horror, however, could ſurpaſs that 
which reigned this night, and which 
leemed, by the turbid ſtate of the ele-Mth 
ments, as if it would. threaten the total 
diſſolution of all things: — Above, 2 


pitchy darkneſs veiled the heavens, ex. 8 
cept when the ſudden flaſhes of the light. n 


ning, for a moment, ſeemed to ſet the air , 
on fire. Loud thunders rolled on high, 
and the howling winds re-echoed to the 
peal; while the troubled, boiling ſurges 
now carried the diſtreſſed veſſel to the 
clouds, then precipitated her into the vaſt 

gulphs of the deep beneath, which gaped 
to ſwallow her. | 


In the midſt of all this, Mr. Aſolh, 
by the momentary blaze of the lightning, 
thought he ſaw the land, and communi- 
cated his ſurmiſe to the chief mate, who 
immediately called the captain ; but, on 
conſulting the charts, they could not ſup- 

oſe themſelves near any. However, to 
act in the ſecureſt method, orders were 
given to alter the courſe as much as the 


wind would permit : — but even _— 
| - thole 


— 
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thoſe orders could be put in execution, a 
vaſt ſea, lifting the veſſel to an enormous 
height, precipitated her down again upon 
the ſands beneath, where ſhe lay ſide- 
long, the waves breaking over her, and 
threatening immediate deſtruction. 


Many of thoſe ſeamen, who before had 
ſcemed the boldeſt, and could not bear in 
the paſſengers the fears ſo common with 
thoſe unuſed to the ſea, were now worle 
than women, and reſigned themſelves to 
their fate, without taking any meaſures to 
prevent it, Thoſe who ſtill retained their 


ths and dreadful imprecations, as only 
kved ſtill more to affright the reſt. The 
aptain and his officers were ſtruck with 
conſternation, and none but the chief 


mate and Mr. Afpley had the leaſt of 


hope; but theſe, perceiving they had ſtruck 


only on a ſand, and that the bottom of 


the veſſel was ſtill as whole as before, at- 
tempted, by the helm and ſails, to veer 
the ſhip, as the wind was now a little 
changed and abated; a favouring lift of 
the ſea having lightened her, brought her 
off again with a vaſt ſhock, which carried 
Way the main-maſt : every one was over- 

G 2 joyed 


wurage, ſhewed it chiefly by venting ſuch 
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joyed at this; but their joy continued not 
long; for the captain ordering them ty 
ſteer a courſe contrary to the opinion of 
the two officers who had ſaved the ſhip 
within an hour ſhe ſtruck again on 1 
pointed rock, and went to pieces in an 
inſtant, 234 


Charles, who had borne. it all with more 
fortitude than could be expected from o. 
ſo little accuſtomed to the war of el. 


ments, met this completion of misfo- e. 


tunes as a thing expected, and went over. 
the ſide, recommending himſelf to the, 
mercy of Heaven, and calling on his be. 


The ſwell of the ſea beating on the 
rocks, broke over him, and ſoon took 
away all perception; but at the ſame time 


that it deprived him of his ſenſes, it ſaved 

his life, and having waſhed him on ſhore, b 

it being the tide of ebb in thoſe parts, te 

ſtorm ſubſiding, left him there, where he 5 
lay expoſed to the weather; till, recover- 5 


ing in the morning, he was ſurprized to « 


find himſelf ſtill an inhabitant of this 
world. 


The wind was now lulled, and the WM © 


waves, yet in a troubled motion, hoarley 
murmurcd 


— 
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murmured againſt the rocky ſhote. — 
Having returned his grateful acknow- 
edgments to that Power who ſaved him, 
or Adventurer began to look for the 
neans of ſuſtaining a life fo miraculouſly 
WM preſerved ; for he found himſelf, at preſent, 
on a naked cliff, expoſed to the weather, 
and which, he could eaſily perceive, the re- 
turning ſea would nearly cover. 


But caſting his eyes around, he per- 
ceived a long ridge of racks, that join- 
ed, at two or three Jeagues diſtance, 
with the land. He therefore made the 
beſt of his way towards the ſhore, which 
row the rifing ſun diſcovered to be a 
fleafant country, adorned: with hills, 
whoſe tops were crowned with waving 
woods, and their floping ſides with freſh 
verdure: fertile vales extended themſelves 
beneath, watered with pleaſant ſtreams, 
a enriched with cattle grazing in the 
meads. It is eaſy to gueſs how pleaſant 
ſuch a ſight muſt have been to one who, 
tor four months, had been the ſport of 
vinds and ſeas, and ſuffered ſhipwreck. 
He redoubled his ardour to reach the 
land; though he found it often a difi- 
cult taſk: ſometimes he was obliged to 

7 G XX 
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craw] on his hands and knees, at others 
to leap down from great heights ;—hoy. 
ever he, at laſt, accompliſhed his inten- 


tion, and found himſelf ſafe arrived at 


the foot of a great mountain. 


Here he pauſed a white, uncertain 
which courſe to take, in order once more, 
if poſſible, to reviſit the dwellings of 


men. It was eaſy to imagine a land ſo 


fertile muſt be inhabited; and the regu- 


larity of many of the plantations ſeemed 
to argue they could not be entirely fa 
vages who.poſſeſſed it. — While he was 


thus ruminating, he perceived leveral 


pieces ef the wreck, at ſome diſtance, and 


many dead bodies of the crew floated on 
ſhore.—The ſight occaſioned a return of 
melancholy reflexions, and his eyes over- 
flowed with the tears of humanity for the 


fate of his friends. 


As he ſtood in a melancholy poſture, 


with his eyes turned towards the ocean, 
a troop of Indians approached, at whoſe 


head was a young man of a noble pre. 
ſence, richly armed, bearing in his hand 
a ſpear: on his head roſe a helmet, 


ſhaped almoſt like a crown, and adorned 


with a ſhady plume of purple * 
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He made ſigns to his train to retire, 
and advanced towards Charles, who, 
recovered from his reſverie, awaited his 
approach with firmneſs. The chief, as 
he came forward, made ſigns of peace 
and friendſhip, which our Adventurer 
returned as well as he could, and 
preſented him with a ſmall hanger he 
generally wore by his ſide, which the 
other returned, and, giving him a ja- 
velin, beckoned him to follow his ſteps. 
He did ſo, and perceived the party was 
fitted for hunting: they had with them 
a vaſt number of dogs, who ſoon rouzed 
a monſtrous boar, to the great ſarisfac- 
tion of the hunters, Every one ſcemed 
ſo cager to engage him, that they even 
hindered each other; but the moſt for- 
ward of all was a youth, who appeared 
to be related to the chief, and really was 
his brother. Having firſt wounded the 
beaſt with an arrow from his bow, he 
drew his ſword, and, in ſpite of all at- 
tempts to reſtrain him, came to a cloſe 
engagement, in which the ſteel breaking, 
the enraged ſavage would quickly have 
put an end to his life, had not our Hero, 
who was near at that inſtant, advancing 
to his aſſiſtance, pierced him to the heart 
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. wiſe the young prince followed, and ſeem. 


his deliverance. 


town, conſiſting of a number of plain, 


with his ſpear. The boar fell dead at his 


and devoid of ſuperfluous ornametts, 
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feet, and Charles, having cut off liis head, 
preſented it to the youth whole early yz 
lour he admired. 


On this the Indians, ſet up fo valt 
ſhout, as at once ſhewed their joy and 
admiration; and he received all the 
marks of gratitude imaginable from thei 
chief, who, returning from the chace, led 
him into a ſpacious temple ; where like. 


ed, by the moſt devour geltures, to retuin 
thanks to Heaven for their ſucceſs, and 


oo ma Sum, wo „ was „ . ue a_ 


They afterwards proceeded to a large 


neat, well- built houſes, but without pomp, 


T here appeared nothing grand, nothing 
magnificent, but in the edifices ſacred to 
public devotion. The palace itſelf cit 
fered only in its fze, from the other 
houſes ; and the elegant ſimplicity with: 
in, anſwered entirely to its appearance 
without. . | 


— — — — — — + LS } 


The Indian prince, whoſe name ua 
Zaphner, led our Adventurer through f 
| yer 
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yeral apartments to a ſpacious hall, at the 
upper end of which, on a throne of cedar, 
advanced ſome fteps from the floor, fat 
a grave old man, clad in white robes; on 

his head he wore a plain gold circle, and 
in his hand he held a black wand tipt 
with filver': his ſon (for ſuch he proved) 
preſented Charles to him; ar the ſame 
| time, in their own language, telling the 
ſtory of the chace; the old man, rifing, 
held out his hand to him, which when 
Mr. Searle would have kneeled to kiſs, he 
ſeemed diſpleaſed with the poſture, but 
graſped his hand with a friendly affec- 


tion. 


When the hunters had depoſited their 
aims, they all appeared clothed in white 
veſts, with robes of red flowing looſely 
over them, except only the prince and 
his brother, y hoſe mantles were of a 
deep blue. A repaſt the moſt fimple and 
Wy olcfome, was ſerved up at noon, to 
ich each of the warriors led in his 
conſort. Th ; 


Theſe were moſtly fine olive beauties, 
amayed in the, fimpleſt taſte of nature, 
t much unlike what we paint our 
bepherdeſſes. Their fine black hair was 


83 bound 
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bound with a circlet of flowers on the 
top, and fell down behind in ringlet, 
ſhading their necks : ſtrings of purple 
flowers heaved on their boſoms, and their 
veſts flowed long and graceful. But 
Zapbner's princeſs far ſurpaſſed them all; 
and ſhe was not browner than many af 
our European beauties. Her features were 
delicate and finely turned; her hair af 
a gloſſy cheſnut brown, her boſom ful 
and ſwelling, her ſhape well proportioned, 
and her whole air ſweet and engaging. 


White Charles reſided here he began, 
though far diftant from his country, to 
taſte a kind of happineſs, ariſing chiefly 
from the agreeable manners of theſe peo- 
ple, with whom the fabled Golden Ag 
of the poets. ſeemed! ſtill to reign. He 
ſet himſelf to learn their language, man- 
ners, and cuſtoms, which, the more he 
underſtood, the more he admired.— 
One of their prieſts gave him the folloy- 
ing ſhort hiſtory of the cauntry. 


« This land (faid he) is called 77uans, 
or the Fertile, and was anciently inha- 
e bited by a people from the Eaſt, fol. 


« lowers of the great lawgiver Zar- 
| &« Tycht, 


EZoroaſter. 
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% Fuche, who brought with him the ſa- 
« cred fire. Some thouſand moons have 
« waſted ſince that period; but his laws and 
precepts are kept inviolate: the riſing age 
e beholds them preſerved, and the con- 
« ſummation of all ages ſhall not ſee them 
* broken. From the northern continent, 
te in a later period of time, we gave refuge 


* toa nation *, harmleſs, brave, induſtri- 


* ous, and friendly; they fled from the 
« ſavages of your remoter world to us 
for ſhelter. Our Princes received them, 


e 2nd with them the uſeful arts of life. 


“The two nations are now no longer 
* diſtinguiſhed by their names. Friend- 
e ſhip and mutual iatereft united them. 


„In Nuana we look on ourfelves as 
* all the offspring of one common Fa- 
ther above, while below our king re- 
* gards us as his children. Him we 
* obey as a parent. If his ſons are vir- 
* tuous, they ſucceed him, if not, our 
| * council ſets them aſide. This afſem- 
* bly, choſen by the people, preſides in 
* courts of juſtice; but where few are 
* 1]-diſpoſed, puniſhments are not fre- 

G6 « quent 


Probably the Peruvians, retiring from the 


cruelty of the Spamards. 
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quent. Of all penalties, our 27yangi; 
fear ſhame the moſt. Property is 2 


thing ſeldom to be difputed, where 


* every man knows his own, and thinks 
<< the charge of that ſufficient ; and where 
* gold and ſilver are not eſteemed a trez- 
* ſure. We know, indeed, the uſe of thoſe 
metals, the unwearied avarice and cru- 
<elty of Europe has taught it us; but 
„knowing we deſpiſe it, and fear to ad. 
* mit, amongſt our innocent and happy 


people, what has been the ruin of { 


many. Grandeur in buildings or an 
<< thing elſe we ſeek not, except in war, 


„ For the reſt, gold, &lver, and ſump- 


e tuous buildings, we dedicate to Hea- 
« yen, in whole fear and the love of 
their country, our youths are educated, 


«« The firſt thing they are taught 1s 
« ſincerity ; flattery and lying are vices 
ce almoſt unknown among us; and in- 
< gratitude is efteemed the worſt of 
< crimes. We encourage marriage 4s 1 


„means to increaſe the people :—ever) 


% man at -nineteen, and every woman at 
40 ſeventeen, is at liberty to chuſe; and 
44e have not heard of any falſe to theit 


vo theſe ſix hundred moons; when 


they 
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| < they are, death is the puniſhment.—Jn 
« ſhort, love, joy, and friendſhip, flouriſh 
« amongſt us. War we deteſt, and ne- 
| © ver undertake, unleſs to preſerve us 
from x greater evil, We might hold 
© a more extenſive commerce with the 
e ſons of Europe, but that we fear to be- 
©& come ſlaves like them, either to a 
foreign maſter or domeſtic vices.“ 


He ceaſed, and Charles was aſtoniſh- 
ed to hear, in ſo remote a part, amongſt 
thoſe deemed ſavages, a leſſon of 'virtues 
ſo egregiouſly neglected in Europe. 
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HK. IV. 


The policy and maxims of Zaphner. Stats 
of the Miſſion-land. An unexpeftd 
meeting. Charles turned Hermit ;—cun- 
veyed away by force ;—arrives at Buenos 
Ayres. Error of the charts, 


HERE was ſomething fo noble in 

the mien of Zaphner, and fo en- 
gaging in his converſation, that Mr. Searl: 
took a great pleaſure in being with him; 
nor was the Indian leſs delighted with his 
gueſt, He often pleafed himfelf with 
ſatisfying his curioſity in regard to the 


manners of the 71uanais; and, in return, | 


Charles related to him thoſe of Europ. 
Though in this relation he often conceal- 
ed many of the vices of his countrymen, 
yet it 18 hardly conceivable how greatly 
the virtuous heart of the prince was 
ſhocked with ſuch as could not be hidden 


in the recital. 


Inſincerity was a vice, he thought, de- 


ſerved no pardon; and when the preva- 
lence of bribery and corruption was men- 


_ tioned, © Juſtly, juſtly, (ſaid Zaphner ) 


„ muſt any nation be enflayed, which, 
„holding 
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wages of perjury.” 
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in itſelf the free election of its 
« rulers, ſells that freedom for gold, the 
With regard to 


our religion, the doctrines he admired, 


but was more than aſtoniſhed at the prac- 
tice of it ; in this he could not be de- - 
_ ambaſſadors from 


ceived, having yearly 
the Europeans ſettled on the coaſt, 


In effect, it appeared that Mr. Searle 
was caſt on an iſland, ſome leagues up the 
ſea or great river called La Plata, and 
known only to the Jeſuits, ſettled in what 
is called the Land of the Miſſion. —Theſe 
pio 1s Fathers, who excluded, ſome years 
ſince, their ſovereign from al] ſhare of ad- 
vantage in thoſe lands, live ſplendidly, to 
the number of forty, on the labour of 
about thirty thouſand families, whom, in 


return, they are kind enough to fubſiſt. 


The people, ſimple, harmleſs, and in- 
nocent, look on the Jeſuits almoſt as gods, 
and are happy, if in return for their la- 
bour, they are ſuffered to kifs the gar- 


ments of their maſters. 


E very pariſh has a father, who is fi 
preme in his dioceſe in all affairs eccleſi- 
The ſplendor of the 
WP and palaces of the Fathers, 
plated 


aſtical and civil. 
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plated with pure gold and adorned with 
precious ſtones, ſufficiently ſhews hoy 
much they are enriched by a commerce 
which their foycreigh Gur not wreſt 
from them. | 


It is no wonder ir the — inno- 
cent and free as they were, had conceived 
a diſlike to ſuch proceedings, and choſe to 
have as little connexian as poſſible with 
people of whom they had fo bad a ſpeci. 
men. Commerce, ſo often inſiſted on by 
other nations as the ſource of wealth, to 
them appeared the ſource of that luxury, 
which deſtroys the real riches of a king- 
dom; and what we deem improvement, 
were, in their opinion, depravities. 


Were I (Zapbner would ſay) a na. 
tive of any of the countries you have 
mentioned, I ſhould behold vaſt hat. 
© bours open, great cities, and magn!- 
« ficent palaces riſe with a figh, and 
* deplore the increaſing ſplendor of my 
* country.—What is there of the necel- 
« faries of life, this little ſpot produces 
% not, enjoys not, in common with thoſe 
FE rich, thoſe ſplendid ſtates? Is it gold 
« and filver ? We poſſeſs more of then 


de than we want already. Bluſhes the 
5 grape 
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« orape with a richer juice, are the trees 
« [52ded with fruits more delicious, or 


1 
co the fields. crowned with a richer har- 
oF « veſt, than our fertile vallies boaſt? 


| © What then is gaudy 2 ? What 
* are rich wines brought from afar, 
« a]l theſe imaginary acquiſitions, but fo 
many advances towards ruin ?—Oh ! 
« chriftian ! aſk: thy own heart, whether 
virtue, Peace, and freedom, are not fled 


: from Europe, to flouriſh among the 
IH © artleſs inhabitants of 7uana ? 
) Wk | 


It was my fortune, (continued the 
„ prince,) once to go with my father's 
* ambaſſadors to the Land of Prieſts, 
as we term it, where a few, who call 
% themſelves à ſociety of holy men, 
have uſurped the rule over many thou- 
* ſand helpleſs Indians ſaw their mag- 
* nificent palaces, I beheld the ſplendid 


* temples dedicated to their God: TI 


* viewed them with tears of ſorrow, and 
* ſhould have bluſhed to have founded 
* them on oppreſſion.— I looked on the 
faces of theſe prieſts, and, amidſt all 
* their riches, their unhappineſs ſeemed 
| {© painted 

* Lond of the Miſſion, 
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s painted on their countenances. From 
** thence, I went among their ſubjects, 
though poor, they were happier than 
* their lords, and wanted only freedom 
** to complete their felicity. Surely, 
** acceſſion of riches is acceſſion of 
** miſery, and happineſs is the inſepara- 
e ble companion of content!“ 


It was with pleaſure, Charles heard 
theſe ſentiments, of the juſtneſs of which 
he was conſcious, from the mouth of the 
Indian, whoſe language he was now to- 
lerably verſed in. — One day, as they 
were walking together, We have had 
here, for many months, (ſaid Zaphrer;) Wil © 
„da man, who is by birth an Europea. Wil 
„The rough blaſts of misfortune have Wl 
* borne hard upon him. He ſought 


refuge here from the ingratitude of his 


* countrymen. In yonder lonely habi- 
* tation is his abode, and he converſes 


Charles expreſſing his deſire to fee this 
man, the prince conducted him to his 
dwelling, which was a lonely kind of 
hermitage, with a chapel. Entering, be 
was met by a grave perſonage, whoſe 
filver beard waved on his breaſt N 

| | ks 
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bead was covered with hairs of the ſame 
colour, and his whole demeanour inſpired 
: kind of awe. * My ſon, (ſaid he,) 
«* what has brought — hither? Is it 
* accident or deſign, but which ever it 
be, thou art welcome to this plain, but 
« hoſpitable roof.“ | 


The moment Mr, Searle anſwered him, 
he ſtarted back with aſtoniſhment, cry- 
ing, Good Heaven, my Charles ! my 


1 

i © dear pupil!“ and claſped him in his 
ams. Our Adventurer was no leſs 
WH :toniſhed to meet, in the perſon of this 
bermit, his beloved Welden, that faithful 
WE guide of his earlier years. By what 


F good fortune (ſaid he) is it, that thus J 
* once more behold my beſt of friends, 
*in a place and manner ſo unexpected?“ 
Melden, after a paule, recited what had 
paſſed ſince they parted, in the ö 
manner: 


„When I was diſcharged by Mr. 
* Nairne, I made intereſt to go abroad 


* racter of his tutor: being acquainted 
with the captain of a merchantman, he 
choſe to take his paſſage in her.—As 


wit was time of war, ſhe did not fail 
without 


* 
I» $4 I. W 


with a young gentleman, in the cha- 
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< without convoy, but a 'gale of wind 
ſeparated us from them, at the mouth 
af the Channel. A Spanifh frigate ſoon 
after bore down upon us, and took us, 
after an obſtinate engagement, in which 
* -my young pupil loft his life. The 
captain was killed, and the officers and 
** paſſengers put on board the Sparrard 
© who behaved with far more huma. 
** nity than we expected. He was bound 
* for the Meſt- Indies; and ſome time 
after meeting a veſſel, ſteering ior 
** Buenos Ayres, from whence ſhe was to 
return with all convenient ſpeed to 
Europe, offered to put us on board of 
her, an offer I accepted, and arrived in 
* a few days in the harbour. 
„There was a gentleman reſiding near 
that place, Who, hearing my ſtory, 
s intreated I would take upon me tie 
e care of educating a young kinſman of 
de his, which at laſt 1 was prevailed on 
eto do. He was a youth of ſo ſanCtiied 
& an appearance, that few would have 
e ſuſpected how bad a heart he poſſeſſed: 
* there was one failing, however, which | 
Was obvious enough, and that was his ex. 


* ceſſive love of women: l often * 
| „him 
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& him againſt it; but in vain. I was 


: « one day aſtoniſhed, to ſee him enter my 
nom all bloody—For Heaven's ſake, 
„Mr. Peyton, ſaid L, (that was his name,) 
+ I what have you done? He informed 
MM me, that being with a lady whom he 
“paſſionately loved, and to whom he 
1 þ actually paid his addreſſes ; her bro- 


« ther, who diſapproved it, coming in, 


ae had drawn on him unprovoked ; that 
ebe only defended himſelf, and that 
e gentleman fell in the encounter. 

6 ] gave him my beſt advice, where to 
0 


* conceal himſelf till the affair ſhould be 
blown over. At the expiration of ſome 
time, all things ſeeming quiet, he again 
returned. It happened after this, his 
* exceſſes diſpleaſed his coulin ſo much, 
* that, but for me, he would have aban- 


e © doned him ;—1 reconciled them; but 
having once taken the liberty to re- 
1 WM © proach him pretty freely with his man- 
ner of life, he the next morning en- 
( tered my room, with officers of juſtice, 


„crying, There is the murderer of Don 
* Antonio, —I was aſtoniſhed ; but all I 
could ſay, ſignified nothing. I was ſeized, 
and, without farther trial, confined fix 
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„ months in a dungeon, and fed witl 
e bread and water Indeed, at laſt, being 
e admitted to a hearing, I was cleared by 
* the viceroy, and my accuſer fled. —Sick 
of the world, I afterwards reſolved tq 
* retire from it, and a friendly India 
conducted me hither. 


Since that time, I have lived in thi 
* ſolitude, which I would not change for 
* all the ſplendor of the great: I have 
* left a baſe world, full of ingratitude 
„ and every vice, to reſide where re 
«© happineſs is to be found, amongſt the 
«© ſceries of ſimple nature. I riſe in fel 
city with the morning, and the declin 
ing day beholds me lie down in peace 
« Tumult and diſquiet are afar off, and 
* my remaining days will be ſpent i 
peace and tranquility. Are you, m 
* dear fon, (for ſo I muſt call you, ) are 
% you come to ſhare this my felicity, 0 
e are you ſtill reſolved to venture on the 
te ſtormy ſea of life? Charles replied, by 
a narrative of what had happened to him, 
and declared he knew not where bette 
to beſtow his time than in this happy 
ſolitude, 8 0 


But 
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But theſe are reſolutions quickly 
-amed, and as quickly broken, by 
youth. Ape is the time for ſolitary, the 
rime of life for ſocial virtue; Charles, 
however, paſſed ſome months in this re- 
eat; where Zaphner, and his younger 
other, whom he had delivered from the 
war, often came to viſit him. 


One evening as our Hero, the prince, 
nd his attendants, were walking by the 
a-ſide, they perceived a bark making 
wards them, full of armed men ; but 
s the people of the iſland were at peace 
ith every one, they were not in the leaſt 
armed at it. They proceeded in their 
alk, and the boat landed her men at 
me diſtance unnoticed, and came to an 
anchor under one of the heights, which 
ud her from their view. 


Being entered deep into converſation, 
was duſk before they thought of return- 
ig, and they were much alarmed, when 
ity had advanced a few paces on their 
ay back, to find themſelves attacked by 
ie boat's crew. Zaphner and his people 
ended themſelves like brave men, but 
ere far outnumbered by their adverſa- 
es, As for Charles, he fought till a blow 
On 


— 
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on the head laid him ſpeechleſs cn 
the ground. Meanwhile Zapbner and 
his train made good their retreat, til 
ſuccours approaching from the town, the 
pirates thought fit to abandon their de. 
ſign, carrying Charles, in whom they 
perceived ſigns of life, on board. He 
recovered not his ſenſes till they put of 
to ſea, when he bitterly bewailed his hard 
fate, that had again ſeparated him from 
his dear ſolitude and beloved tutor, 


Our Adventurer ſoon perceived that the 
people, into whoſe hands he had fallen 
were Spaniards, and demanding, in thei 
language, the reaſon of ſuch an outrage 
was referred to their captain, who finding 
he was an European, ordered all imagin- 
able care to be taken of his wounds, 


He underſtood from that officer, ti: 
the pious brotherhoed, having ſome dt 
ſigns upon the ifland of 7/uana, whic 
they apprehended to be rich in gold ani 
precious ſtones, had determined to 1:17 
the Prince or ſome of his attendants, an 
from them extort the ſecrets of the 
country; and that taking him for an / 
dian by his habit (for he wore that of thi 


people among whom he was) they he 
| brougi 
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brought him on board for that purpoſe ; 
hut he added, he doubted not the Fa- 
hers would releaſe him as ſoon as they 
ſhould know he was an Engliſhman, as 
there was peace at preſent between the 
two nations, 


This was all the comfort he could ex- 
re till his arrival, when (his wound be- 
ing previouſly healed) he waited on one 
of the principal Jeſuits, and was received 
with great ſplendor and magnificence. | 
To him he told the ſtory, beginning with 
his voyage and ſhipwreck, and ending at 
the circumſtance we have above recited. 
The Jeſuit ſeemed to be moved at the re- 
ation, and aſked him what he ſhould do 
for him to make him amends, ſince what 
was paſſed could not be recalled. Charles 
replied, the utmoſt wiſh he could form, 
was that of returning to his ſolitude. 
* You have aſked (returned the Father) 
*the only thing 1 cannot grant; it is 
highly improper to ſend you back there 
" — for the very ſame reaſons that it 
* was highly proper we ſhould, if poſſi- 
ble, have — one of the —— 
* bitants from thence.— But this I will 
do for you—You: ſhall be conducted 
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© ſafe to Buenos Ayres, where you wil 
** meet veſſels lately arrived from your 


** own nation, who, doubtleſs, will agree 
* to carry you where you ſhall chuſe.” 


Mr. Searle was obliged to be contented, 
and thanked him for his kindneſs. The 
Jeſuit then began to enquire indirect 
concerning the ſtate and riches of 71uan, 
the diſpoſition of its inhabitants, Sc. 10 
all which our Hero gave ſuch anſwers 
as, he thought, would contribute to! 
leave that people in full poſſeſſion of their 
innocence and freedom, 


Meanwhile all things were prepared 
for conducting him to the place appoint- 
ed; and having taken a ceremonious leave 
of the Father and two or three of his a{- 


ſembled brethren, Mr. Searle ſet out, wich 


a heavy heart, for Buenos Ayres, after hav- 
ing changed his dreſs for that of an Ei- 


ropean. | 


No accident happened till he arrived 
at that town, which is well-built and 
opulous, and takes its name from the 
wholeſomeneſs of its air. He found, 23 
he had been told, ſeveral ſhips arrived 


there, to the captain of one of which. he 
| addreſſed 
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adrefſed himſelf, to obtain a paſſage back 


reated him as a madman, flatly declaring 
rought his chart to prove it. This the 


eſuit well knew would be the caſe, as the 
rotherhood has, in a manner, the ſole 


cquainted, 


gain to Nuana: but that gentleman | 


here was no ſuch iſland in the world, and 


ey to the coaſts of the river ¶ Plata,) with 
hich all others are almoſt entirely un- 
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Mr. Searle meets with Clare; — Hears neu. 

of his friends. Hiſtory of Bel ville aud 

Charlotte Merton continued. Our Hero 
reſolves to embark for England. 


X 7 HILE Charles and the captain 

/ Y were diſputing this point, a gen. 
tleman entered the room, who, ſeeing the 
former, ſtarting cried, Is it poſlible ? I; 
Mr, Searle ſtill alive ? Turning about at 
the repetition of his name, he was moſt 
agreeably {urprized to ſee his old friend 
Clare, It was ſome time before either 0 
them could utter any thing farther ; and 
the captain ſeeing two old acquaintances 
thus unexpectedly met, retired in order to 


leave them at liberty. 


Mr..Clare, having gently reproached 
Charles for his neglect, requeſted to know 
what had happened to him fince they 
broke off correſpondence. —Qur Hero ac- 
cordingly fatisfied him, on condition he 
would do the ſame. When he had finiſh- 
ed: “ Gladly, my dear, friend (ſaid he) 
c ſhall I inform you of ſuch particulars 


„as will take off your thoughts from 
e ſolitude, | 
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© ſolitude, and turn them once more to 
a ſociety, For me, my ſtory is brief: 
© | lived with Mr. Sedgety in perfect hat- 
4mony; till tired of any longer being 
purdenſome to him, as well 1 knew he 
* entertained me rather as Aa friend than 
an employer, I inſiſted on going to ſea. 
Having ſtudied navigation, I became 
„ {cond mate of one of his ſhips; the 
next voyage I went out chief mate, and 
came home. commander, the captain 
„dying at ſea, Mr. Sedgely then gave 
" me a larger veſſel, of which himſelf is 
" the ſole owner: her I now command, 
"and have had a proſperous voyage. 
“We left England ſince you came hither, 
* And now, my dear Charles, prepare to 
return with me to your native country. 
* Your father has paid the debt to nature : 
your uncle ſucceeded to his eſtate ; but 
* ſhame and remorſe have purſued him. 
His own daughter, ſince your abſence, 
* has publiſhed his baſeneſs. He lived 
* abhorred and deteſted by every one, till 

he has at laſt declared he waits but for 
your return to make reſtitution to you.“ 
* But my Harriet, my dear Harriet” 
* (cried Charles eagerly.) © Your Harriet 
is inconſolable for your abſence, and her 
* relenting father has vowed, in recom- 
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** pence to her ſufferings and filial piey, 
if ever you return, to give her to you 
„ arms. Het MO. — 99 


Then am I bleſt, beyond expreſſo 
bleſt! cried the tranſported youth, with- 
out attending to what farther his friend 
had to communicate. — Welden, the ſol. 
tude, and every thing elſe, were entirely 
forgotten; and his heart and voice knew 
nothing but Miſs Array. Clare bore with 
this weakneſs of humanity, and proceede 
no farther for that time; but the next 
day, inviting him to dine at his hout, 
Mr. Searle was more aſtoniſhed than eve; 
to behold Belville enter, leading in Mil 
Merton. They had been prepared for hi 
reception; but if his ſurprize was great, 
it was increaſed when Belville, advancing, 
ſaid, © Give me leave, Sir, to congratu- 
late you on the happy turn of your at 
fairs, and to introduce to you Mr. 
"+ Belville, for ſo you muſt hereafter cal 
e this lady.” — Charlotte's cheeks were 
dyed with a deep vermilion, when ſhe: 
ceived the ſalute of Charles, who cried, vith 
great emotion, It is all amazement: 
As he was of a temper much affected by 


ſudden ſurprizes, Captain Clare took * 
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to turn the diſcourſe on indifferent topics, 
till his friend's agitations were a little 
ſubſided. -- Then Bel ville and his lady re- 
lated, at the requeſt of the company, 
their reſpective adventures. 


« From the time, ſaid that gentleman, 


© that I left the ſociety, I determined to 
go abroad; and having procured, by 
% my intereſt, an enſign's charge, I em- 
* barked for America, in order to join 
our troops, who were at that time hard 
*« preſſed by the French and hoſtile Indians. 
% After two or three actions, we became 
* matters of a principal town in the Frencs 
* territories there. Among the reit, the 
place being taken by ftorm, and all 
things given up to plunder, it was my 
fortune, with my party, to break into a 
* nunnery, than which nothing could have 
been more pleaſing to me. After ſtrip- 


ping the place of every thing valuable, 


* the virgins, who had been thus immured, 


* were the next prize. I will not repreſent. 


to you the brutal behaviour of the ſol- 
* diers, nor the violation, which, in conſe- 
** quence, enſued, Suffice it to ſay, that 
fixed my eyes on one of them, to whom, 
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d uſed every artifice | pay ſeduce this 


* proached her, ſomething ſecretly de- 


* wine, I forced her chamber door, which 


ther Belville, were you here——Aſto- 


<« defired her to explain herſelf; for hi- 
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in ſpite of myſelf, I could not offer 
** any indignity at that time: but as ſhe 
was handſome, and I had conceived 1 
violent deſire of poſſeſſing her at any 
rate, I made a merit of ſecuring her 
from every one elſe, and, in the end, 
took her home to my own quarters, 


There (I bluſh now to own it) ! 


e chaſte young maiden, and often threat- 
d ened to ule force, keeping her confined 
in her chamber; but whenever I ap- 


<* terred me from the execution of my 
purpoſe. | | 

* One night, however, reſolved to be 
<* trifled with no longer, and warm with 


5 ſhe had bolted within, and ruſhed upon 
©« her, where I found her in bed. That 
< inftant I had made myſelf and her the 
© moſt miſerable of mortals, had ſhe not 
„ cried out, Oh! Belville, my dear bro- 


% niſhed at theſe. words, I quitted, and | 
e therto ſhe had always ſpoken French, 


„ and was called Mademoiſelle — 
| | « On 
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On enquiry, I found her to be my own - 


« ſiſter ; well I remembered to have had 
one, but was not brought up with her, 
«nor had I ſeen her ſince the age of 
« fourteen,—She was run away with by 
an officer. — Eſcaping from him, it 
« ſeems, having loſt her character, though 
e ſhe preſerved her honour, ſhe went over 
with an old lady, as her kgs nag "ak to 
e 


| © America, Being taken by the French, 


© ſhe was ſo perſecuted with the violence of 
« a young officer's love, whom ſhe deteſt- 
t od, and fo plagued by his family for 
* inſpiring a paſſion ſhe never wiſhed to 
* inſpire, that being bred a Roman Ca- 
* tholic, as all our family were, ſhe had 
* retired to the nunnery where I found 
cher. Her lectures of virtue had ſo 
good an effect on me, that from that 
* time I became reformed. 


Our regiment was afterwards ordered 


*to Jamaica, on a rumour that it would 


| © be attacked by the conjoint force of the 
French and Spaniards : there firſt I ſaw 
| © this deareſt of her ſex, whoſe ldve, 
* at length, by my aſſiduity, I won; a 


prize I value ahove every thing on 


- earth, A Spaniſh ſhip, from Buenos 
H 5 Ayres, 


'3 

#; 

vi 
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© Ayres, arriving about the ſame time 
* at Port-Royal, brought information tg 
my conſort of her father being il 
alive, and, after many troubles and 
various turns of fortune, eſtabliſhed 
as a merchant there. We took our 
<< paſſage for that place, I having pre- 
e yiouſly thrown up my commiſſion. 


* We found every thing true that we had 
heard. The old gentleman is till lu 
<< ing, we are his darlings, and, ſick of thi 
* world, we are determined here to ſpend 
* our days, bleſt in our love; and bleſt 
« that, by the Providence of Heaven, we 
are ſuffictently provided for. A diſtant 
<« relation dying, has bequeathed me mor: 
* than ſufficient to ſupport us, and Mr 
« Merton has left off all concerns in 

trade, to live upon a large fortune, 
c which, at his death, deſcends to us, 
ac we ſhould ſurvive him. Here end my 
« adventures: — The reſt you will leam 
from Mrs. Belville.“ 


It was a long time before Charlttt 
could reconcile herſelf to the recital of 
circumſtances, which ſo nearly affected 
her, before her huſband, and a former 
lover. Yet difficult as the taſk was, {he 


Was 


A 
U 
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vas at laſt prevailed with, and undertook 
it. ; 
« ] was, (ſaid ſhe, ſighing,) moſt mi- 
© ſerable on many accounts, when you 
left me, and not one letter of yours 
« reached me, nor did I ever hear of you 
from the time I quitted London, ex- 
« cept when I received the fifty pounds. 
« Miſerable, and reduced to extreme 
« diſtreſs, Mr. Arlington offered gene- 
« rouſly to relieve me, but 1 would ac- 
« cept nothing from him; I rather choſe 
to be dependant on any than a lover. 


« I ſought to eſtabliſh myſelf, as I had 
done before, with a lady; but that was 
now become a difficult taſk; for not- 
* withſtanding the feigned name I aſ- 
* ſumed, my real one, and all my ſtory 
* was divulged, by the ſervants of Mrs. 
Arlington. At laſt I obtained a place, 
„to go with a young gentlewoman to 
* Scotland. Her brother, who was a 
* perſon of fortune, knowing my un- 
* happy ſtory, caſt his eyes on me for a 
miſtreſs, and made me ſeveral propo- 
ſals of that kind, which I rejected with 
* diſdain, Mad with vexation, he per- 
* ſuaded, at laſt, his ſiſter to diſcharge me, 

H © on 
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< on ſome flight pretence; and not con- 
** tented with that, he even aſperſed my 
character with one of his domeſtics, 


Diſtreſſed, abandoned, friendleſs; 


& deſtitute of the neceffaries of life, and 
* treated like a common proſtitute, I 
was tempted, in the height of my de- 
< fpair, to endeavour to end that life, 
Which was now become a burthen to 
me. I plunged a ſhort dagger in my 
* own breaſt; but, for want of ſtrength 
< to urge the ſtroke home, it pierced not 
& far enough to end me: I was taken up, 
* and conveyed, by order of a humane 
«*« gentleman, to his own houſe, where I 
s recovered, and was entirely ſubſiſted by 
his bounty ;—a bounty ſo diſintereſted, 
as required not a return, but thought 


< itſelf fully paid, in aſſiſting a fellow | 


creature in diſtreſs, 


6 He had an aunt, a lady of fortune, 
* who was. going to Jamaica, and who, 
6e at his interceſſion, took me with her as 
« a companion, There firſt I ſaw Mr. 
% Belville, whoſe love my honour long 
« forbad me to liſten to, both on account 


„of what had paſſed, and, to deal inge- 


& nuouſly, becauſe I ſtill retained a ten- 
| : c derneis | 
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« derneſs for the cauſe of my misfor- 


ee tunes, 


After repeated follicitations on his 
« fide, and denials on mine, I at laſt 
" communicated to him every circum- 
« ſtance of my life, which was ſo far 
from abating his love, that I really 
thought it increaſed it. 


« There too, I heard news of my 
« dear, my long-loſt parent, whom the 
% merciful hand of Heaven preſerved 


to me, through various misfortunes. 


« He had embarked only as captain's 
« clerk on board a foreign veſſel, not 
e chuling to aſſociate, for fear of being 
* known, with his own countrymen. 
“Providence, and his merit, again have 
„ ratſed him, 


“As ſoon as we were joined i in matri- 
* mony, we went over to him ;—it is 
* impoſſible to expreſs the joy of our 
meeting, which was fo great, that I 
( even feared, in the inſtant T had found, 

its exceſs would deprive me of, a pa- 
* rent. But he lives ſtill to bleſs me, 
* and for myſelf, no conſideration ſhall 
* :nduce me ever to quit our retreat here, 
and 
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sand again enter into the troubles and 
* anxieties of life. Happy in ourſelves, | 
© we are every thing to each other, If 
* there can be an addition to that happi- 
* neſs, it is the ſight of you. — Here, | 
« Mr. Searle; here, in the face of 
„% Heaven, and before my huſband, ! 
give you back your vow: I enjoy 
« peace and tranquillity; J am happy; 
«© —Be you ſo too; haſte to your lovely, 
s mourning, faithful Harriet, without 

< the bitter conſideration, of your fe. 
“ licity's impairing that of your once 
loved Charlotte. 


And oh! let the failings of youth, 
„ which might, unleſs the interpo- 
„ ſing hand of Heaven had not inter- 
« vened, have drawn inevitable miſery | 
e on you, on me, on all; let them be an 
<« example to us, in our future lives, to 
« follow Virtue, All whoſe paths art 


„ 


She ended, and all preſent were deeply 
affected with the ſtory, and the manner 
of her reciting it; particularly Mr. 
Searle, who had ſo great a concern in her 
misfortunes, as made them draw tears 


from his eyes. 
| When | 
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When they broke up, it was agreed 


that Charles ſhould pay a viſit to Mr, 
Merton, at his own feat up the country, 
while Captain Clare was getting all things 
ready for their departure for England, 
whoſe white cliffs, and pleaſant downs, 
our Adventurer longed once more to 
behold, 
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EI. 
Charles's reception by Mr. Merton; — Ey. 
barks for England. Unenpected meeting 
with Aſhley. —Adventares of that gen- 
tleman and Miſs Emilia Nairne.—Ay- 
rival at Madeira. 


\ HE good old gentleman received 
| Charles with a cordial friendſhip, 
and treated him in a moſt affectionate 
manner. Far from being ſoured by age 
and misfortunes, far from being poſſeſſed 
by fretfulneſs and whimſies, the common 
concomitants of old age, he was ſtill the 
good father, and the chearful friend. 


In anſwer to the many apologies of 
Charles, for his former behaviour, You 
were (ſaid he) Mr. Searle, to my daugh- 
< ter the cauſe of many misfortunes, but 
well I know how much you ſuffered in 


having been the occaſion of them. It 


„ were baſe in me to reproach you; in 
% me, whoſe miſconduct firſt expoſed 
« her, helpleſs, forlorn, to a cruel world, 
e But Heaven, whoſe bounty as far ex- 
„ ceeded my wiſhes as my deſerts, has 


vor bleſſed me in her felicity, —I ſhall 


«© NOW 
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| * now deſcend in peace to my. grave, 
| © and leave in theſe the remembrance of 
«me, No more ſhall the cares of the 
« world perplex the evening of my life; 
©®n0 more ſhall T toil for wealth. But 
„ou, Sir, who have had ſo much ex- 
* perience in early youth, ſtill in your 
prime, bleſs mankind with your ſocial 
« virtues ;—and if, in the autumn of 
« your years, you retire, like me, then 
© ſhall the reward of your good deeds 
follow you, and make you completely 
* happy in ſolitude !?? 


Such were the ſentiments of Mr, Mer- 
un, for whom Charles conceived a kind 
of reverence and tender reſpect, — He 
{vent ſome days there, till all things being 
in readineſs, and a favouring wind ariſing, 
Captain Clare haſtened his embarkation. 
The friends took leave of each other in 
the moſt tender manner, and the remem- 
brance of former incidents bedewed the 
cheeks of Charlotte with tears at parting — 
They all followed him to the ſea-fide, 
nor retired till the looſened ſails caught 
the freſhening breeze, and the land leſſen- 
ed on their view. . | 
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Our Adventurer was agreeably ur. 


prized to find on board Mr. Aſbley, whom 
he thought loſt in the ſtorm that wrecked 
them on the Indian coaſt. 


This young gentleman and two of the 


ſeamen were all that were ſaved, beſides! 


himſelf, on that dreadful night: like 
him they were waſhed aſhore oa the rocks, 
though in a different part of the country, 


'and, finding the ſhip's long-boat, had 


ventured out in her, being unable to dil. 
cover any communication between the clit 
and the level land; from which likewiſe, 
the wind proving contrary, they drove 
Qut to ſea, and were in danger of periſhing 
for want of proviſions, when an Indian 
veſſel took them up, and brought them 


to Buenos Ayres, — Eſcaped as he was 


from ſuch perils, and returning to his na- 
tive country, a ſettled gloom yet hung 


on his countenance, and his breaſt ſeemed 


the manſion of grief. Mr. Searle, who 
had conceived a great affection for him, 
often preſſing to know the cauſe of his ſor- 
row; as they were fitting one evening toge- 
ther in the great cabin; If diſappoint- 


ed love be cauſe ſufficient for grief, then 


indeed (ſaid he) have I cauſe to mourn: 


My | 


— „ — — — 0 F 
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© My misfortune is ſingular, it ariſes not 
« from accidental circumſtances, they 
might, in time, be removed; but the 
chief obſtacle to my happineſs 1s the 
« very object of my paſſion :—Oh ! ſhe 
« has broke my heart. Yet with all her 
«* imperfections ſtill I love her; ſtill I 
4 ſigh for her; while ſhe, regardleſs, . . . 
« But whither am I wandering ? I meant. 
« to tell you my unhappy ſtory. 


Some time ſince, I paid my addreſſes 
to the daughter of a gentleman in Sa- 
ce mer/etfhire. His conſent though, I was 
not, for many“ reaſons, ſollicitous to 
obtain: was happy, as I then thought, 
jn that of the fair-one; whom I at laſt 
* perſuaded to fly with me, on a promiſe 
* of marriage, We ſucceeded to our wiſh 
e and it is impoſſible to expreſs the joy I 
felt when I claſped her in my arms, and 
* bore her to a place of ſafety. 


© Circumſtances would not permit the 
* folemnization of our nuptials till we 
Larrived at the houte of a gentleman, 
whom ſhe ſaid was her friend, and 
where we might remain unſuſpected, 
till ſuch time as I could receive her 
| h | „ home, 


* Emily herſelf was the chief obſtacle to his aſkin g. 
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home, and preſent her to my relations, 
e Mrs, - 5 


While we remained there, my cou. 
** {in, who lived not far off, having heard 
of the affair, came to ſee us; and! 
thought, often kept his eyes fixed, ina 
* very particular manner, on my intended 
« bride, who ſeemed much. diſconcerted MM « 
with his boldneſs ; but, not apprehcn- Wl © 
* five of any ill conſequences from ſuch 
da freedom, I never took any farther . 
* notice of it, than to call off his atten- . 
“tion as much as poſlible, in order to . 
1% ſpare her confuſion. =. 


One day, when my kinſman and I WW” 
© were alone together; —“ Couſin, (ſaid MW * 
s he) J have a diſagreeable affair, and of 


n very tender nature, to communicate: 
ee nothing but my extreme regard for you . 
<« ſhould tempt me to unfold what muſt N 
e give you unealineſs ; but as it is not .. 


yet too late to recede, I will entruſt you W* c 
© with the ſecret.— The lady whom you = 
© intend to marry is engaged in an in- 
c trigue with the maſter of this dweli- WI | 
ing, and”. ... I here interrupted, and WI 
would not ſuffer him to proceed“ How, 


© couſin, (exclaimed I) have you forgot 
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to whom you are ſpeaking? — have 
« you likewiſe forgot. No, Mr. 
« 4ſbley, (replied he) I have not forgot; 
remember all: I remember that 
« jt is your intended wife of whom I am 
« ſpeaking; I remember too, that you 
« doat on her to death; but my friend- 
* ſhip obliges me to repeat to you, ſhe is 
« falſe, —I fee you are aſtoniſhed : but it 
«* is not more ſurprizing than true.“ 


« 1 was indeed aftonifbed ; but it was 
© at his preſumption :—for beſides the 
* high birth of my, miſtreſs, and her un- 
* ſullied character, I thought myſelf too. 
much poſſeſſed of her heart, to fear a, 
* rival. I thanked my friend coldly for 
* his information, but begged he would 
et me be the beſt judge how to con- 
duct my oy affaits; adding, that it was 
* neither ſafe nor honourable to blaſt the 
reputation of a lady of her character. 
* On his urging me farther, I Joſt my 
command of temper, and bade him 
* be gone that inſtant, He retired. with 
great coldneſs; and I have never ſeen 
him more ſince that time. 5 


© pleaſed. to get rid of a kinſman, I was. 
* filly enough to think he loved my lady, 


<a. 
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* andenvied me the poſſeſſion of her, I pot 
every thing ready with all imaginable 


* haſte, and in two days time we were 
<« privately married. 


My bride was on my wedding-day 
<* taken ſo ill, that ſhe was obliged to 
„withdraw immediately after dinner, and 
continued a long time in the ſame ſitu- 
„ ation. Every morning I ſent to en- 
« quire after her health, but was always 
informed her malady increaſed, Diſ- 
e tracted with the fear of loſing, as [ 
e thought, my virgin bride, I reſolved 
„taking the privilege of her huſband, to . 
% ſee her, and inform myſelf of her ſi- 
tuation. 


As I had always hitherto ſent a ſer- .f 
<« vant ſhe was unprepared for my recep- t. 
tion. Entering the, room ſoftly, in 
order as little as poſſible to diſturb her, | 
& I could hardly believe my eye-fight, 
ce when it preſented me with Mr. Boug#- 
&« tn, the gentleman whoſe houſe we 
& were in, kneeling at her bed-ſide, preſ- 
„ ſing her hand, and taking many un- 
c warrantable liberties. He ſaw me not; | 
« and I had command enough of my 
<« temper to ſtep behind a ſkreen, from 
” 6 whence 
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« whence J heard her, in a ſoft tone, ut- 
« ter theſe words — Cruel as you are, 
& what can I do, if you protect me not? 
The fruit of our pleaſures will not be 
« long concealed. —As for my huſband, 
you know I love him not.”— “ My 
« dear (replied the adulterer) I will pro- 
tec thee,” “ Villain, ſaid I, coming 
from the place of my concealment, 
protect thyſelf firſt from my juſt re- 
« venge. And, ſo ſaying, I drew. He 
% ſeemed greatly embarraſſed and ſur- 


% vrized, but defended himſelf, however, 


till the ſervants came in between, and 
" parted us. 


« 1 left. the houſe, vowing vengeance 
on the ſeducer : but whether it was for 
fear of that, or from prudential mo- 
" tives, they quitted that part of the 
„country. I have ſince ſtrove, by all 


" my love, and runs deſperately on her 
own ruin. Yet ſtill I doat on her, ſtill 
* love her to diſtraction, | 


As I have ſince learned, her heart 
was long before given to another, a 
* couſin 


* methods imaginable (I bluſh to ſay it). 
to bring this unenjoyed bride back to 
my arms, but in vain; — ſhe lights 


anon. r — — 4 2 * 
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— 


** couſin of hers, with whom her father 


father difinherited him, and left all his 


could think of, in order to induce him to 
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* would have matched her; but he, after 
e yarious misfortunes, rejecting her prof. 
5 fered love, and diſappointed in his own 
© choice, went abroad; meanwhile his 


wealth to the parent. of my inconſtant 
« Emily.” | | 


By theſe laſt words, Charles found he 
bore a near relation to the perſons men- 
tioned in this hiſtory, at which, however, 
he at that time concealed his ſurprize, and 
forbore to communicate it to his friend; 
contenting himſelf with pitying his mis. 
fortunes, and uſing every argument he 


forget his faithleſs bride. 
Favourable winds, and pleaſant wea- 


ther, contributed to render this voyage BM; 
as agreeable to our Adventurer, as then 
former one had been irkſome. Thee 
captain had, beſides, taken care to pro- Mor. 


vide every convenience that was poſſible 
to be procured, to render his paſſageſi te 
agreeable. A ſettled trade wind briſkly 
carrying them along, made the diſtance] 
lefſen almoſt imperceptibly, and con- 
verſation made the time ſeem ſhort. Jo} 

reigned 
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nd calm compoſure. | 


pe, 
Thus wafted on, they ſtopped. not till 
hey made Madeira, where, they loſt their, 
breeze, and it was judged neceſſary to put 
in for water and fre ſu proviſions, and re- 
feſh their men on ſhore, The beautiful 
ſtuation of this place, the fertility of the 


rards; the verdure of the vallies, and the 
vmantic proſpec of the riſing hills, ren. 
tered it extremely agreeable to thoſe, who, 
for ſix weeks paſt, had ſeen nothing but 
ne ſky and water. b 


Here Charles often ſtrayed through 
fleaſant groves and deep embowering 
laades, charmed by the murmurs of na- 
tural caſcades falling from the hills; or 
ſothed by the ſoft melody of birds, and 
fanned by the zephyrs of ſpring, while 
rery breeze ſeemed ſwelled with the ſighs 
ot his abſent fair-one, and every tree re- 
ceived impreſſed upon its yielding bark 
lie dear name of his much- loved Harriet. 


After having taſted all the vernal joy 
J lovely a ſcene inſpired, without any 
TW <*iraordinary event happening worth re- 


Vor. II. I cording, 


il, the rich glowing of the purple vine- 


* 
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cording, they embarked again, as ſoon x; 
the returning wind would permit, with x 
reſolution not to ſtop any where, till they 
ſhould arrive once more on the borders of 
their native country. 1 


In this expectation, propelled by prof. 
rous gales, and furniſhed with every 


poſſible accommodation, we will leave our 
Hero to taſte all the pleaſures which the 


expectation of approaching joys could ex- 
cite in his breaſt, and conclude this chap- 


ter and the book together. 


END of the FIFTH BOOK. 
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CHAP E 


4 contrary wind: Capt. Clare puts inte 
Morlaix. Adventure of Mademoiſelle 
Cherbillon. A rencounter. Its event. 
Deſperate condition of Charles. 


HUS have we brought our Hi- 
ſtory to its laſt ſtage, and our 
Hero, preſerved through the 

various troubles and misfortunes incident 

to human life, we have at laſt ſet forward 
on his return to England, 
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Should we once more involve him in 
freſh troubles, and daſh from his diſap. 
pointed lip the cup of joy, perhaps it 
would diſpleaſe our feaders. On the o- 


ther hand, convinced of his paſt errors, 


and having paſſed through ſo many ſuf. 
ferings, there is little room to imagine 
we could receive any blame for bringing 
them to a happy period. Let us appel 
to the Fair; for is there a female ſo cruel 
as to deſire her lover to ſuffer more than 
Charles, or make a longer pilgrimage than 
he has done? We trült'thefe is not; and 
we ſhould be juſtified in their opinion it 
this Chapter concluded his adventures, 


and crowned him with a happineſs, the 


price of toil. 


But after all, our readers muſt take as 
they find them; ſince though we under- 
took to write, we by no means engaged 
to invent a Hiſtory. 


But to leave this digreſſion; Capt. 


Clare's paſſage was quick beyond expec- 
tation, till they came within about a hun- 
dred leagues of the Eugliſb channel; when 
ſo ſtrong a wind aroſe at Eaft- North - Eaſt 
as effectually prevented their ae 
. 7 f an 
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and kept them beating about at ſea for 
above a fortnight, during which time they 
met with ſo ſevere a gale as carried away all 
their topmaſts, and otherwiſe ſo much 
damaged their veſſel, that it was judged 
expedient to put into the firſt port they 
could reach. Accordingly, the wind fa- 
vouring their deſign, they put into Mor- 
laix, on the coaſt of France, as there 
vas peace between the two nations. 


The gentlemen of that place received 
Capt. Clare and his paſſengers with that 
paliteneſs for which they are ſo famous. — 
The Marquis de Cherbillon, who reſided 
then in that town, particularly inſiſted on 
our Hero's paſſing a few days with him at 
his ſeat, till proper, conveniencies could be 
got ready to accommodate him on his 
journey, which he intended to take by land 
as far as Calais. 


The Marquis was a perſon of 3 
ſenſe and aan. nature, and very agreeable 
in his converſation. His daughter, Ma- 
demoiſelle de Cherbillon, was eſteemed one 
of the greateſt beauties in France, and had 
belides, all thoſe accompliſhments of edu- 
cation which her country-women in gene- 
al prefer to perſonal charms. 

14 Unfor- 
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Unfortunately for Charles, this lady, 
from the moment ſhe firſt beheld him, ll * 
had conceived a violent paſſion for him, 
which (all things conſidered) was to one, f 


in his circumſtances, a great misfortune, 
She was herſelf beloved by the young 
Count D* Amboiſe, who had never met 
with a cordial reception from her, though 
her father gave him great hopes that his 
aſſiduities would at laſt conquer the heart 
of his yet indifferent miſtreſs. 


Had not our Adventurer's thoughts 
been otherwiſe engaged, he might eaſily 
have ſeen ſigns of this prepoſſeſſion in his 
favour, in the every word and action of 
Madam Cherbillon; the delays which ſhe 
_ perpetually deviſed to detain him, her 
riſing biuſhes whenever he ſaluted her ;— 
all theſe ſpoke plainly enough : but the 
. abſent youth paſſed them by unnoticed, 


Vexed to the heart at this his apparent 
inſenſibility, the lady, who choſe rather 
to impute it to baſhfulneſs, reſpect, or 
any other motive, than to a ſlight of her 
charms, reſolved, with that air of freedom 
peculiar to the people of quality of her 
nation, to diſcloſe to him a paſſion, _ 

e 
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ſhe doubted not but the knowledge of, 
would overwhelm him with joy. 


: Accordingly, one day, ſhe entered a 
faloon where he ſat muſing alone ; and 
approaching with an air of languiſhment : 
« Monſieur Searle (cried ſhe) for Heaven's 
% ſake, what means that melancholy air ? 

Are you indiſpoſed?“ Charles an- 
ſwering in the negative: Ah! (con- 
« tinued ſhe) I perceive plainly ſome lady 
* takes up your thoughts. Come, con- 
« feſs, confeſs, Monſieur ;—1s it not ſo ? 

« —] will ſpare your confuſion. —You 
« love!? “ love, ng Madam; but 
« ſhe whom I love”. . . Is not, per- 
% haps, ſo cruel as YOU imagine. Pardon 
me- mult rally you a lictle—Do you 
e ſuppoſe that air of ſolemnity will. 

“ proteſt, I believe your miſtreſs would 
rather meet you ſmiling.” - Alas! 
% Madam, (replied Mr. Searle ſighing) 
© how can [fnile ? It is true, I am not far 
removed from the dear object of my 
flame; but though vaſt mountains and 
* trackleſs deſarts parted us, I could not 
ebe more in ſuſpence.”—** And how are 
* you certain (ſaid Mademoiſelle Cher- 
billon, ſtill underſtanding all he ſaid as of 
I 4 herſelf? 
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1ſe if) % how do vou Know the (alir-one 
wk not at this ve ety 4 inſtant in the ſame 
Fa . ſulpencs lighing and languiſhing for 


40 von. ng + | (cried Chur! , ENTAN- 
<< ture d) that I were bleſſed with that 

* enchanting ſound from her own lovely 
OWE | 5 ks — And  even\now (ſaid the 
he French Lady) ſhe herſelf tells you ſo; 
happy in that her charms have kindle | 
<* a reciprocal flame in the breaſt of ſo 
* accompliſhed a gentleman as Monſieur 


„ Searle, for whom ſhe need not bluſh to 
% own her eſteem.” 


Our Adventurer could ſcarcely believe 
himſelf awake, when he heard "heſe laſt 
words, but looking ſtedfaſtly on the face 
of the perſon who ſpoke them, and not 
being able to trace there the leaſt reſem- 
blance of his Harriet, he began to appre- 
hend but too well her meaning. He was 
in a cruel dilemma how to act, and the 
lady perceiving it, enraged to find the 
light put on her beauty and accompliſh- 
ments, interrupted him, while he was 
paying her ſome forced compliments, 
crying, It is enough, Monſieur, I ex- 
e cute you theſe formalities I fee I am 
6 dighted tor the Belles Angloiſes am 

p < refuſed, 
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« refuſed, and yet 1 live! — Heavens, 
„what wretched + prejudice can poſſeſs 
« your breaſt! But think not to boaſt 
« rou have refufed me, and triumph in 
« your conqueſt: —wretch that you are 
« to ſlight thoſe charms, for which the 
6 contending nobles of our kingdom have 
« ſighed in vain. But ſuch arrogance 
«© will meet its reward.“ And fo ſaying, 
ſhe left him abruptly. 


Too well had he experienced, in the 
former part of his life, the rage of a re- 
vengeful woman, not to dread it ſuffi- 
ciently, He awaited its coming, as the 
mariner when he ſees the blackening tem- 
peſt hover over his head; while the vary- 
ing winds render it a while uncertain 
from which quarter the impending ſtorm 
will firſt pour down its rage. Charles 
tus prepared his breaſt to meet whatever 
of dreadtul his imagination could form, 
though uncertain which, of many evils, he 
ought moſt to be on his guard againſt. 


At laſt the ſcene opened, and diſcover- 
ed as infamous a plot as ever was laid. 
Mademoiſelle Cherbillon, entering the 
Louſe one day, leaning on the arm of the 
oung Count d Amboiſe, who ſeemed with 

1 rapture 
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rapture to ſuſtain all he held dear to him, 
faid in a loud whiſper, in French, That 
<« is the gentleman,” On which her lover 
fixed his eyes full of rage upon our Ad- 
venturer, who, though he ſuſpected ſome | 
plot, was yet at a loſs to know of what 
nature it could be — 


He had never ſeen this young noble. 
man, and therefore ſenſible he could never 
perſonally have offended him. However 
that was, the Count was. ſo impatient at 
the very ſight of him, that he ſcarcely 
preſerved, during his ſtay that day at the 
Marquis Cherbillon's, the common com- 
plaiſance due from one gentleman to an- 
other. 


All the company perceived and vere 
alarmed at it, and the old nobleman even 
took the liberty of aſking Mr. Searle, if 
there were any affair (as they term it) be- 
tween him and the Count ? to which an- 
ſwering, that he had never ſo much as 
ſeen him before, their ſurprize was in- 
creaſed; however, they all adviſed him 
to be on his guard, till they came to 
an eclairceſſment, how he met that gen- 
tleman, who was of a high ſpirit, and 
very fiery diſpoſition, and was * 
5 85 the 
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the moſt ſkilful perſon at his weapon in 
the whole kingdom. 


Our Hero ſaw plainly ſome dreadful 
miſchief was preparing for him ; yet, 
from a point of honour, he forbore to 
hint in the leaſt at the Marchioneſs as the 
cauſe; he only ſighed deeply at the com- 
pariſon he at that inſtant made between 
Harriet and this haughty beauty, and 
heartily wiſhed he had never ſet eyes on 
the latter. Fa | | - 

When our Hero left the Marquiſs's in 
the evening, in order to ſeek Captain 
Clare, and conſult him on this occaſion, 
every one perſuaded him not to go unat- 
tended ; but he, reſolved to ſhew that inno- 
cence ſcorned fear, refuſed all offers of 
that kind, only engaging his word and 
honour to the company, before his de- 
parture, that he would not go in ſearch 
of the Count, 


Not finding his friend, he entered one 
of the public walks near the town, in 
which, as it happened, there was at that 
time but little company.—He had only 
taken a turn or two, and was preparing 


to withdraw, when he met the Count 
I 6 A © Amboiſe 
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a Amboiſe in a green alley, where they 
were obliged to paſs cloſe by each other: 
the moment the. Frenchman ſaw him, he 
_ exclaimed, © Vengeance, I thank thee! 
M. Searle draw this inſtant, and re- 
* ceive your reward for your intended 
* violation.” Amazed at theſe words, 
Charles attempted to argue the matter 
with him, but the other would hear no- 
thing, and reſolvednot to ſheath his weapon 
after he had once drawn it. 


A ſmart. encounter enſued, in which 
Charles experienced the truth of what 
had been told him with regard to the 
ſkill of the Count; the point of whoſe 
rapier he received twice within his breaſt: 


Exhauſted with the loſs of blood, he re- 
ſolved to make one deſperate puſh, which 
being unexpected by his almoſt victorious 
adverſary, it pierced his ſide with a deep 
wound, andthey both fell together. 


Juſt then Captain Clare came up, too 
late to prevent the melancholy conſequen- 
ces of this rencounter, but time enough 
to remove his friend, who lay ſpeechleſs 

and ſenſeleſs, profuſely bleeding, on the 
ground. Near him,. with his head re-. 
clined on his arm, lay the French Count, 

| | in 
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in as bad a ſituation, but he was ſoon 


raiſed and carried off on a litter. 


This was the ſecond adventure of the 
| ind that Mr. Clare had known Charles 
engaged in, and it was likely to prove a 
fatal one. Though the ſurgeons did not 


pronounce his wounds mortal, yet they 


ſeemed to entertain little hopes of his re- 
covery : he was, indeed, the only perſon 
whom Count d' Amboiſe ever had engaged 
without gaining a complete victory over. 


Behold now a ſcene of unexpected 
mourning ; Charles, who fo lately was 
juſt at the point of enjoying his utmoſt 
wiſh, wounded, in the extremity of a 
high fever, and likely to take his final 
kave of life, at a period when he had 
the greateſt reaſons to wiſh its conti- 
nuance. | 


When diſappointed, when miſerable, 
when oppreſſed with misfortunes, : then 
death, indeed, had been indifferent to 
tim, and he could have left without a 
ith that world which he had fo little to 
txpect from. But what a ſenſible diffe- 
ence now! all imaginable reſolution was 
quired at this juncture, We will only 

| lay 


W 
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ſay of Mr. Searle he bore his lot as 2 
man. - : | „ 


[ This is courage, this is fortitude not 
to fall in the confuſion of battle, in the 
heat of action, and, as it were, the pomp 
of death ; not patiently to reſign what is 
rendered by affliction no longer worth 
our keeping ; but in the prime of youth, 
the opening dawn 'of joy, when every 
pulſe beats high for pleaſure, and when 
every wiſh 1s near its completion, then 
to forſake all with compoſure ; then with | 
tranquillity to leave the ſcene, and ſtand 
prepared to meet the worſt, and retire un- 
appalled, when death lets fall the curtain, 
— Tell me, ye philoſophers, tell me, you 
ſons of wiſdom, which of you ever ex- 
perienced a pang like this, and what 
mortal is equal to the taſk ? Sages may 
preach, orators may declaim, nay, heroes 
may die, to prove themſelves ſo, but in 
vain : Virtue can alone ſupply the place 
of all thoſe pleaſures which in this caſe we 
leave behind us, by repreſentation of 

reater and more durable felicity. But, 
alas! after all, how unequal is the proſ- 
pect of future pleaſure, to the experience 


of preſent pain.] i 
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If the reader will excuſe this digreſſion, 
we will make amends by proceeding. in a 
more uninterrupted ſeries with our Hiſtory 
in the ſucceeding chapters, 
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. i 


Retroſpe#ive view of the cauſe of the ren. 
counter. — Mr, Searle*s life deſpaired of ; 
receives a letter from Miſs Arran :;— 
His recovery and embarkaticn. An ac- 
cident. — Arrives in England. — Hiſtory 
of Miſs Emily continued. 


HAT occaſioned the extraordi- 
nary affair we have juſt now rela- 
ted, was, that Mademoiſelle de Cberbillon 
(who deſpaired by any other means to 
wreak her revenge on Mr. Sear/e,) had 
repreſented him to the Count as an im- 
portunate lover, who had been perpetu- 
ally perſecuting her with his paſſion, and, 
raking advantage of the weakneſs of her 
ſex, had even been heard to threaten viola- 
tion. The exaſperated Frenchman waited 
not to conſider how improbable ſuch a 
ſtory was; it was ſufficient to him, that 
his miſtreſs ſaid it was ſo; and, in conſe-— 
quence of her aſſertion, he behaved as we 
have above defcribed. _ | 


-F 


The daughter of the Marquis was ſo 
far from being ſtruck with any remor!e 
at what had happened, that ſhe was pleaſed 

thus 
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thus to have made Charles and the Count 
reciprocally the inſtruments of her dit- 
plcaſure on each other. Her pride, be- 
ſides, was her darling paſſion, and it vas 
ſatisfied to the utmoit, in having been the 
occaſion of ſo remarkable an affair, the 
ſtory of which was in every one's mouth. 


As for her father, it was quite other- 
wiſe with bim; he was equally concerned 
for the Count and for Charles, and divi- 
ded his cares between them, He really 
beſides thought his daughter to blame. 
The miſts of paſſion had not blinded his 
eyes, and he ſuſpected all this to be only 
the malice of ſlighted love. — Theſe 
thoughts, however, for the honour of his 
family, he concealed from the reſt of the 
world, who looked upon Mademoiſelle 
Cherbillon with a far more favourable eye 
than ſhe deſerved. 


While this lady was thus enjoying her 14 
revenge, Charles's condition grew every Wi i 
diy worſe; and even his life was deſpaired I 
of ; when Clare, contrary to the advice of 
his phyſicians in fo critical a conjuncture, 
dminiſtered the beſt cordial he could poſ- 
bly have brought to his declining foul. 
This was no other than a leiter from his 

| Harriet, 


* 
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Harriet, to whom he had written during iſ © 
his ſtay here, though he thought to have ll ©! 
reached England before his own epiſtle. 


The contents of this billet-doux, were as 
follows : 


« To CHARLES SEARLE, Eſq, 


the 
4 81 R, | = 
„Wir inexpreſſible joy I received ” 


i your letter, a joy I bluſh not to own, I ,;; 
BE * any more than the ſatisfaction it gave 


1 = 
| ** me to find one fincere, whom 1 int 
= © always believed, as well as hoped to be I ... 
i ** ſo. The turn your affairs have taken WW ..: 


* ſince you left England, is ſuch, as will 
N entirely anſwer to your wiſhes !—If it the 
* can be any addition to that happineſs 


y ad þ Jay 
* to ſhare it with Harriet Arran, I an f 
* commanded by my father to tell you, WM ca. 
<* that I am yours ours by that permil- we 
* fton which I made a condition of our WM ne. 


loves, the conſent of my parent; your I ... 
* own, alas! is no more, and your un- ba 
© cle is rather in a condition to receive 
„rules from, than dictate them to you. 
; Alf that regard you mention, is ſtill ſo 
e deeply rooted in your breaſt, fler 


a 
ſuch] 
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ſuch an abſence, you will haſten to 
« meet, and receive from a father's hand, 


6 Your 
&© HARRIET ARRAN.” 


There is a time when, in extremities, 
the moſt violent agitations, and tranſports 
of the mind, are more ſerviceable than 
hurtful; ſuch was the caſe before us; Mr. 
Searle had no ſooner heard his friend read 
this epiſtle, though it contained little 
more than he already knew, than he fell 


into the moſt extravagant raptures. Theſe 


tranſports were ſo exceſſive, as the cap- 
tain, who trembled for his health, could 
not moderate ;—they ended, at laſt, in 
thoroughly exhauſting his ſpirits, and 
laying him in a deep ſleep. A profuſe 
ſweat ſucceeded, and when the phyſicians 
came to viſit him in the morning, they 
were amazed to find no traces (but weak- 
neſs, and the ſlight pain of the wounds, ) 
remaining of a fever, which had hitherto 
vaffled all their art. His health and 
ſtrength now returned faſt every day, and 


the hopes of ſeeing and enjoy ing his love, 


contributed, in a great meaſure, to his 
ſpeedy recovery, 
Had 
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Had he not been inclined to quit 
France, with all poſſible expedition, on 
his own affairs, his ſafety would have 
required it ; for the rage of Mademoiſelle 


Cherlillon, ſeemed not yer appeaſed, and 


ſhe was buſied (as Clare was informed) in 
ſtirring up the friends of the Count againſt 
him. That young nobleman, not having 
had ſo favourable a criſis, was not yet 
recovered, | 


The wind now favouring, Charles re- 


ſolved to delay no longer, but as ſoon as 


ever he was in a condition to bear the 


voyage, he went on board with his friend, | 


having laid aſide his firſt deſign of travel- 


ling by land to Calais. 


In the evening after they ſet ſail, the 


wind roſe very much, and proved con. 
trary: at this time a thick fog riſing off 


the land, diffuſed itſelf around them, in 


ſuch a manner, that the men upon deck 


could hardly fee a yard before them ;— 


after ſun- ſet, it increaſed and continued 
all the night. About one o'clock 1n the 
morning, in the midſt of this thick darx-| 
neſs, they thought they heard a ſhip 


coming down upon them, and the captain 
| feveral 
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ſereral times called out to her to bear 


away. As the ſame ſound ſtill continued, 
they altered their courſe, in order to avoid 


her, inſtead of which, they directly met 
what they endeavoured to ſhun : the two 
veſſels ſtruck againit each other with a 


terrible ſhock, and Clare's being by far 
the largeſt and ſtrongeſt, the other 1 


in her bows againſt his e and ſunk 
down; the maſter and his men, who 
were upon deck, ſaving themſelves by 
jumping on board of him. 


On examination, this proved to be a 


brig bound for Liſbon : the maſter muſ- 


tering his' company, declare that he had 


*. Y * 


taken in 1 for : 4 great price, that, had unfor- 


tunately Killed a gentleman 'in a duel 


concerning a lady, for which he was 
obliged to fly his native country. 


This accident, gave the compaſſionate 
Care great uneaſineſs; though he was en- 
rely, blan meleſs in the affair, Which ha 
pened eel through the obſtinacy of 8 
other, a fallt very common with ſeamen. 


They proceeded with great caution till 
6a-light, when the fog was, ; ſpelled, 
an 
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and a fair wind once more gave them 


| hopes of a ſhort and ſafe paſſage to 


England. 


In this they were not deceived ;—on 
the fourth morning the riſing ſun gilded 
with his rays the white cliffs of Alien 
and exhibited to Charles a moſt delight- 
ful proſpect, after an abſence of fifteen 
months, during which time he had never 
known a day of real comfort. 


As ſoon as they came to an anchor, 


_ Charles and Mr. Aſhley, taking their leave 


of Captain Clare, went on ſhore, and 
hired a poſt-chaiſe for London, whither 
they both were bound; our Adventurer 
to the houſe of Mr. Arran, and his friend 


to enquire after his relations in town. 


In the way between C — and 
R , the carriage by ſome means or 
other broke down, juſt oppoſite a pub- 
lie- houſe, into which our travellers were 


obliged to retire, till the damage was | 


repaired, having by good fortune them- 


ſelves ſuſtained no injury from the acci- 


dent. 


When they entered here, they * 


che miſtreſs of the houſe very buſy, in 


amicably 
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amicably adjuſting a quarrel between 
two of her gueſts, who were extremely 
noiſy. ** How many times (ſaid ſhe) 
« muſt I beg you will remember the 
« ſick lady above. — For God's fake, 
« gentlemen, conſider poor Miſs Nairn.” 
„Of whom did you ſpeak, Madam?“ 
« (ſaid Aſbley, in amaze.) I was entreating 


« ſider Squire Nairne's daughter, who 
« lies ill above: poor lady, ſhe has a 
great deal on her ſpirits ; ſhe can nei- 
ther live nor die in peace.” —** My 
« couſin Emily!“ (exclaimed Charles.) 
“What is Miſs NVairne related to you? 
« (returned his friend,) What a ſtrange 
« diſcovery ! Are you then the perſon who 
* ſuffered ſo much on her account?“ —1 
* am, (ſaid Charles, that unhappy Wan- 
© DERER, Whom Heaven has hitherto 


* ſincerely do I Pity you : but come, let 
eus comfort, if poſſible, the mourner, 


Accordingly, Charles and Mr. Aſbley 
vent up ſtairs, where, in a darkened 
toom, not full of the affeation of ſor- 


row, 


« theſe gentlemen (replied ſhe) to con- 


ſo much afflicted ; but my pilgrimage, 
* I truſt, is now at an end; and moſt. 


and ſpeak peace to her troubled breaſt.” 
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row, but in real diforder and anguiſh of 
mind, lay Emily, not in a rich bed, adorn- 
ed with ſtudied ornaments, but on a 
homely couch, whoſe appendages barely 
covered her. Her delicate form was ex. 

poſed not by an artful negligence, but a 
real neceſſity, and her riſing boſom heaved 
with other. ſighs than thoſe of an aebi 
languiſoment. Fair the was ſtill; but her 
bright eyes had loſt their piercing luſtre, 
and want, miſery, and ſickneſs, had re. 
duced her to the ſhadow of her former 
ſelf. | | 


Aſtley could not behold ſuch a fight 
without the returning emotions of love, 
pity, and tenderneſs ; he flew, to her, and 
tenderly embracing her: Oh! my 
& Fmlial (cried he,) is it then come to 
„ this ?—Are theſe our nuptial joys!“ 
Grief overpowered him, and he ſunk up-. 
on his knees by the ſide of the couch, 
The melting eye of Pity pours its ſorrows . 
even for enemies in diſtreſs. — Chart: 


. | n 00 
wept, Charles, whom ſhe had ſtrove to 15 
ruin, and to all whoſe misfortunes ſhe 5 
had ſo much contributed. It is eaſy o . 


imagine. ſhe herſelf was not leſs affected; 


twice ſhe. attempted to ſpeak, and _ 
er 
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ter ſighs reſtrained her: at laſt her words 
found utterance. | 


« Tt is too much, (faid the — 


[« deſerved all I bear, and more than all: 
« yet not from him by whom high Hea- 
« yen has been pleaſed to afflict me. Oh! 


* men, for whom I forſook your arms, 
« after having made uſe of me as the in- 
« ſtrument of his ven geance on my fa- 
« ther (whom he always hated) in firſt 
* obtaining a large ſum of money from 
4 him, and afterwards publiſhing to the 
world his crimes that very | urs 
* {tripped me of alli had, and baſely fold 
«me as a common proſtitute into the 
hands of a baſe wretch in London; whoſe 
«ends when I anſwered not, ſhe arreſted 
© me for debt, and I was forced to com- 
* ply with her vile propoſals, in order to 
* obtain a releaſe. Sickneſs ſoon after 
* ſeized me; rejected by my father, my 
„character loſt; abandoned, forſaken, 

* and withering in my prime, in the ex- 
* treme of my diſtreſs I had even reſolved 
„to apply to my uncle Seazle for relief: 


3 E knows how little I deſerved it 


vr. 4 © from 


« this ſorrow for me is too much: I have 


4 Mr. Aſoley! Boughton, that vileſt of 
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* from his bands. I had no friend to 
„ intercede ; I called at his houſe in Lyy- 
Aan, but was informed he was then at 
28 C — 1 ſet out on foot to follow 
« him ; bux at this place oy ftrengu 
60 failed me. The miſtreſs of the houſe 
* has ſince ſupported me, as well as ſhe 
ewas able, having been formerly herſelf 
a ſęryant to my Either „ Unhappy Ab. 


4 1209 unhappy in your love for me; 


* had I known,how to prize that love, we 
et mych-injyred kinſman, how. much do 
A repent I did not, .wgnld. that atone 
** for my conduct towards you.. 


| Deeply affected, they both proteſte 


that they ſincerely forgaye, and would 
endeavour to relieve her. Alas! (re- 
« plied ſhe, ſighing) relief comes too late 
of for me ; but Heaven has ſent you to 
& ſpeak comfort to my departing foul, 
«2nd I can now die in peace. One thing 
* has long lain on my fpirits ; my cruel 
e father bound me in a vow, if ever you, 
« Mr. Searle, joined in matrimony with 
e me, to take the, opportunity of living 
< with your parent to diſpatch him by] 
« poiſon. It was at this horrid deſign 


66 youry 
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« your pious Welden hinted ; he knew it 
« from a paper of mine which he found. 
« Your dying father forgave me, as you 
« do now. A thouſand bleſſings wait 
on you both, and erafe the remem- 
« brance of thoſe ſufferings I have occa- 
« foned you, My ſpirits are exhauſted ; 
« — would ſay many things—The ſum 
« of all is, forgive me,—pity me.“ 
So ſaying ſhe ſunk gently down, and they 
withdrew z having given previous orders 
to the people of the houſa, together with 
money, that ſhe might want for nothing. 


The chaiſe was by this time got ready, 
and they reſumed their ſeats, full of me- 
lancholy reflexions on the fcene they had 
jaſt been witneſſes to: and ſo tender was 
the temper of Mr. Ashley, that he vowed, 
it Heaven would be pleaſed to reſtore. 
Emily again to health, he would take her 
polluted as ſhe was) to his bed, 


How far the world may blame him 
for ſuch a reſolution, we are not ignorant, 
nor ſhall we determine whether it was a 
fight one; much leſs will we affert it to 
be Hyudent: we will only obſerve, that it 
proved good-nature ix exceſs to be poſ- 
(ld by the perſon who formed it. And, 

K 2 indeed, 
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indeed, this was the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtic of Mr. A/þley. | 


It is a great abſurdity to ſuppoſe diffe- 
rent people, of various tempers, will a& 
the ſame in ſimilar circumſtances : there | 
1s not any incident ſo trifling in life, 
wherein the character, or natural bent of 
every particular man, does not, in ſome 
meaſure, ſhew itſelf, as was obſerved 
in the childhood of that Hero, who 
would always be the king among his 
play-fellows. 


And to preſerve this unity of character 
ſhould be the chief care of an epic poet, 
ſince the contraſted tempers of different 
heroes ſet off the beauties of a poem, as 
light and ſhade are known to do thoſe of 
a Pifure.—FHow much more inexcuſable, 
then, would it be, not to ſtick cloſely to 
the true characters of men in real hiſtory ; 
this were, indeed, to draw ſuch figures as 
Horace ſpeaks of in his Art of Poetry, 
from which we could expect no other 
good effect than this, that our readers 
who could not laugh with us, would at 


leaſt laugh 41 us. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Mt 


Arrival of our Adventurer in London: 
His reception by Miſs Arran.—A tender 
ſcene :— His marriage; — ſets out with 
his bride for Somerſetſhire. 


\ S ſoon as they arrived in London, 


Charles quitted Mr. Afpley, and flew 


to Mr. Arran's, where he found the whole 
family in tears, on account of the news 
of his rencounter, which had juſt reached 
them. Harriet, at ſight of him, fell 
backwards, and fainted away, while her 
father was divided between the care of his 
child, and a thouſand queſtions which he 
put to Mr. Searle. 


That gentleman ran to his miſtreſs, and 
raiſing her in his arms, cried, Look 
* up, my dear, my lovely Harriet /—My 


life] my ſoul! — It is thy Charles re- 


turned! Oh! bleſs him with thy pre- 
e ſence, who lives but for thee :?* and fo 
ſaying, he raiſed her in his arms; and 
while, like a drooping flower, her head 
reclined upon his arm, he imprinted ſuch 
ardent kiſſes on her lips, 2s, with his ten- 
der aſſiduities, reſtored the lovely maid te 
K 3 light, 
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light, to life, and to her Love returned, 
The pale hue, which, like an envious 
curtain, had ſhaded her glowing beauties, 
wag now removed, and, in its room, a 
bluſh vermilioned over her damaſk check. 


Her lover himſelf beheld her now more 
ripened charms with ſurprize : abſence 
had the more endeared her, and ſhe was 
arrived at that age in which each revolv- 
ing year adds a freſh luſtre to beauty.—80 
the roſe-bud, fair to the eye, and grate- 
ful in its ſcent, glows, as it opens, with a 
deeper dye, and diffuſes a richer fragrance 
around, 


The ſpeechleſs energy of bliſs ſucceed- 
ed, more expreflive far than words can 
deſcribe, or the glowing pencil depid. 
Rejoicing in their joy, ſtood the now 
happy father, and claſped, by turns, his 
children to his breaſt, — “ I have much 
* to ſay (cried he) much to apologize 
„ for, to thee, my child, and to this 
e worthy youth; but I was deceived. 
« Excuſe, my dear ſon, the error of hu- 
% man nature, and receive the only fe- 
„ compenſe I have left to beſtow, My 
„Harriet, my dear daughter.“ 

. 60h 
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* Oh, Heavens, (faid the enraptured 
- Charles) a recompenſe beyond all the 
« bleflings on earth! My dear, my lovely 
Harriet, ſpeak ; ſhall we be joined, never 
more to ſeparate ? Oh! ſpeak, and eaſe 
my love-fſick breaſt! " My dear Mr. 
« Searle, (ſaid Miſs Arran, tenderly) for 
«© ſo I now may call you, moderate but 
« theſe tranſports: your Harriet is yours; 
&« ſhe will be yours for ever.” — This is, 
indeed (exclaimed Charles) a happineſs 
worth bearing ages of ſorrow for. My 
„ love! My charmer ! when ſhall be the 
happy day that ſhall join us ?—Speak, 


« [ conjure you; but put not off our fe- 


« licity too long, leſt ſome envious dæ- 
mon ſhould again divide us. 


The confuſion of Miſs Wer would not 


permit her to give a determinate anſwer 


to this queſtion, which her father anſwer- 
ed for her, fixing it within two days.— 


Alas! ſaid the lover, thoſe are two 


* ages, to one in my ſituation but ſince 
it muſt be ſo, fly ſwiftly, ye hours, 
* till the appointed time of that happi- 

© neſs, for which my ſickening ſoul lan- 
* guiſhes. And thou, pattern of con- 


* ftancy, of tenderneſs; of filial affection; 
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thou great reward of all my ſufferings 
* paſt, and auſpicious crown of all my 
life to come, permit me, now the wild 
_ *© tranſports of ſudden joy are ſubſided, 
permit me again to breathe thoſe ſighs, 
c thoſe vows I ſo long devoted to thee.” 


Here a more ſoft, a more tender ſcene 
enſued : Charles gently held the yielding 
fair-one in his arms, and woded her with 
all the ſpeechleſs eloquence of love. The 
tendereſt, moſt chaſte, moſt amiable paſ- 
ſion that ever warmed a female hearr, 
glowed in the boſom of Harriet. Devoid 
of affectation, though miſtreſs of the 
ſtricteſt modeſty, ſhe deemed it no breach 
of decorum to allow thus much to her 
lover, to ther future huſband. Blame 
her not, but rather bluſh, ye affected 
prudes, you over- actors of a part never 
intended you on the ſtage of life, and ac- 
knowledge this lovely one your ſuperior, 


Is there, in all the works of Nature, a 
ſight ſo endearing, fo calculated to inſpire 
the molt generous, the moſt tender ſenti- 
ments which can poſſeſs the human heart, 
as that of a yielding fair-one, ſinking, 
covered with bluſhes, into the arms of a 


lover, whom honour, prudence, — 
| | an 
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and manly tenderneſs, declare worthy of 
the treaſure ſhe poſſeſſes ? 


Let the libertine, too, turn his eyes 
hither ; let him aſk his own heart, if all 
the looſe pleaſures he enjoyed could ever 
equal this. Love is the ſoul of harmony, 
the connecting chain that links the whole 
frame of being; it is the glory of nature, 
and the very perfection of human kind. 


Mr. Searle ſtirred not from the houſe of 
Mr. Arran, till the appointed day came, 
in which he was to be made the happieſt 
of men; when his Harriet appeared, 
dreſſed in a negligẽe of white ſattin, em- 
broidered with ſilver flowers. Her golden 
hair was crowned with a circlet of dia- 
monds, which roſe gracefully upon her 
lovely forehead : pink- coloured ribbands 
bounded her ſnowy boſom, whoſe panting 
whiteneſs was rendered the more conſpi- 
cuous by a croſs of rubies. The lovely 
bluſh which adorned her cheeks, added a 
freſh luſtre to her charms. Not Cytherea's 
ſelf, had ſhe deſcended from the thrones 
above, drawn in her radiant car, ſur- 
rounded by the Loves and Graces, could 
have yielded ſuch pleaſure to Charles, as 

did this ſight of his beloved miſtreſs. 
E In 
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In the preſence only of Sir James Con- 
ſtance, his amiable fiſter, and a ſeleaed 
few, their hands were joined, and Charle; 
received from the hands of the baronet, | 
the greateſt bleſſing upon earth. He 
ſealed his vows with ſuch a kiſs, as 
« thrilled voluptuous to the fainting heart, 
and led home his bride in all the raptures 
of expecting love. 


Though the marriage was what is 
called private, yet it was ſo much known, 
that the bells were rung, and other teſti- 
monies of joy appeared among thoſe who 
knew Mr. Arran and his lovely daugh- | 
ter. | 


The gueſts invited, beſides thoſe ſpe- 
cified above, were, as we ſaid, but few, 
and thoſe were not ſuch as, by an il 
placed raillery, would ſhock the modeſty 
of a delicate bride; a ſcandalous cuſtom, | 
though too much encouraged ; and which | 
is, in reality, no more than a relick of 
Gothic barbariſm. 


In order to avoid noiſe, as much as 
poſſible, they ſet out, as ſoon as the ce- 
remony was over, for Mr. Arran's cat | 
in the country; not the ſame where his 

daughter 
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daughter had before been confined, but 


one in Somer/etfhire, where, having ſent 


previous notice of their intention, every 
thing was prepared for their reception. 


Among the ſervants was the faithful 
Maria, who, after having evaded the 
many ſnares of Mr. Elliſon, who had pri- 
vately conveyed her away, returned, on 
Miſs Arran's reconciliation with her fa- 
ther, to her ſervice. 


As for Elliſon himſelf, he was married, 
and become completely miſerable in his 
unhappy choice of a ſpouſe, who was no 
other than Miſs Selina R , ſiſter of the 


baronet that had occaſioned Miſs Harriet 
ſo much trouble. 


As ſhe has been hitherto but ſlightly 
mentioned, we will give the reader a ſhort 
ſketch of her hiſtory. 


Miſs Selina was related only to Sir 
L by the father's ſide, and not be- 
mg the molt agreeable company to her 
brother, they were ſeparately brought up, 
and ſeldom met together ; ſhe was one 
of thoſe haughty beauties (for it muſt 
be allowed ſhe was handſome,) whoſe 
paſſions outſtrip the wind, and who can 
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never be in any one's favour that is not 
blinded with prejudice, or, like E!ljſon, 


ſwayed by intereſt, 


It was, however, with her name that 
her brother made free, to carry on his de- 
ſign againſt Miſs Alton; and ſhe, in return, 
made as free with his, more ſtrongly to 
recommend herſelf to Mr, Elliſon. 


That gentleman, when he married her, 
had been made by theſe and many other 
means, to expect a much larger fortune 
than ſhe was miſtreſs of; nor had he 
failed to exaggerate his own, to gain 
her: thus being mutually diſappointed, 
Mr. Elliſon ſoon began to play the tyrant, 
and Selina took her revenge upon the 
moroſeneſs and ill- humour of her huſband, 
which led her to do every thing diſ- 
pleafing to him, and to take ſuch courſes, 


as often led him to ſuſpect her virtue; 


but as no proofs could be obtained of her 
defection in this point, he could not pub- 
licly accuſe her, and not caring for a 
ſeparation, which muſt carry away with 
it, as things were circumſtanced, a great 
part of her fortune he was forced to 


ſubmit to this evil, and they lived a per- 


petual plague to each other, till his death 
(which 
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(which was occaſioned by a fall from his 
horſe) delivered him. But to return— 


An elegant entertainment was pro- 
vided for the invited gueſts, on the wed- 
ding-day, and open-houle kept for all the 
country, who loaded the bride with bleſ- 
ſings : her piety, affability, and charity, 
had made her the darling of all who lived 
round her, 


The day was conſecrated to joy and 
feſtivity, but without uproar and confu- 
ſion. Laughing Mirth and roſy Health 
were joined at the banquet : Pleaſure 
ſmiled at the ſcene, ſhe fled even from 
the Arcadian ſhepherds, to join that day 
the bride, the bridegroom, and their 
happy friends. 


Mr. Arran again enjoyed the plea- 
ſures of youth in his children, and they 
in him reſpected an old age, that was not 
ſoured with ill- nature, nor perplexed with 
croſs fancies. Mutual confidence is the 
bond of congenital ſouls, and mother of 
friendſhip. She reigned here ſupreme, 
and rendered all completely happy. 


As ſoon as the hour of reſt approach- 


ed, the bride retired, and the ardent lover 
ſtayed 
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ſtayed not long after her. Having excuſed 
himſelf to the company, he retired ful 


of tranſport, to ſeek his charmer, the 


miſtreſs of his ſoul, whoſe lovely bluſhes, | 


ar his approach, increaſed the glowing of 
his ardent boſom. | 


But who can deſcribe the wild tumult 
of joy that ſucceeded, when, free from 
all intruding eyes, he claſped in his arms 
that moſt lovely of her ſex, and experi- 
enced a pleaſure beyond the reach or 
conception of his moſt lively imagina- 
tions, —FHeavens ! what a ſcene of dying 
tranſports, and tumultuous bliſs !— 


But veil we here what cannot be de- 


ſcribed, and is beſt conceived by the ſen- 


ſations of the feeling heart, Reader, if 
thou haſt ever known the paſſion of love, 
and thoſe ſofter emotions that humanize 
mankind, thy fancy will take up the pen- 
cil, and finiſh the imperfect picture. 


And now we have brought our Hero | 
to the ſummit of human feiicity, it may 
be expected that, like too many modern 
biographers, we ſhall leave him there; 
but be not deceived ; our Hiſtory, not. 
yet complete in all its parts, obliges us 

| t0 
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to proceed yet farther, If thou art tired— 
Adieu—* Like an old accuſtomed itage, 
we muſt proceed on our Journey, be the 
paſſengers few or many.“ 


Beſides, as there are ſome e 
who have had ſome ſhare in the events 
of this ſtory, of the concluſion of -whoſe 
adventures no mention as yet has been 
made, it is but juſt that we ſhould ſay 
ſomething of them, before we put a 
fniſhing ſtroke to what, perhaps, ſome 
ill- natured critics may think has been but 
too long already. 


One would indeed imagine, by the 
nature of ſome of our modern writings, 
that a man died the inſtant he was married, 
as that is become as natural a cloſing 
ſcene with theſe gentlemen, as death is to 
life, — and the moment the hero and he- 
roine are joined, the author, profeſſing 
he has done his part, in coupling, puts 
them to bed, and takes leave with a 
flouriſh. But excuſe us, if we follow Na- 
ure more cloſely, ſince, from the firſt, 
that is all the merit this Performance 
pretended to; and if it ever was pleaſing, 
tender, or engaging, be aſſured it was 


DO O 
lolcly owing to that © golden rule. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 


Clare in love. Mr. Searle and his lach 
introduced at court :—Their reception. 
They are ſeen by Sir L—— R——, 
Mr. Nairne's ſpeech and behaviour to 
Charles; — His death. 


THOUGH circumſtances did not 
admit of Lord C—-—*'s honouring 

the nuptials with his preſence, yet he 
ſent congratulatory meſſages to the bride 
and bridegroom, with an invitation to 
them and their friends, when they left 


Mr. Arran's ſeat, to ſpend a few weeks 


with him at his lordſhip's houſe in Lon- 
m__ = 


As ſoon as Captain Clare could clear 
his veſſel, he too came to pay his com- 
pliments to the new-married pair, who, 
happy in each other, were yet ſuſceptible 
of an increaſe of that felicity from the 
ſight of their friends, 5 


Here Love, whoſe ready ſhafts are ever 
near attendant on the joys of Hymen, 


eſpying one not ſubje& to his empire, 
choſe a ſharp arrow from his quiver, and 


deeply infixed it in his heart, —And now, 
— 
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at ſight of Miſs Conſtance, Clare felt a 
pleaſing pain unknown before; he never 
ſaw her - approach, but with a thrilling 


joy, nor parted from her but with a pain- 


tul reluctance. | 


But this was not a time for obſerving 
eyes to pry into the ſecrets of others ; his 
paſſion, therefore, paſſed - unnoticed, as 
his ſighs unheard, But when Sir James 
and his ſiſter took their leave, and were 
departing for London, the emotions of his 
heart ſo ſpread themſelves over his coun- 
tenance, that they were viſible to Miſs 
Conſtance, and a riſing bluſh diffuſed itſelf 
over her face, which plainly ſhewed ſhe 
was not inſenſible of what was paſſing in 
her lover's breaſt, 


As for her, ſhe had indeed obtained a 
painful victory over herſelf, and ſacri- 
ficed her early love to the dictates of 
ſtrict honour ; — Well ſhe knew, that 
a flame may in its infancy be ſtifled, 
which, if ſuffered to blaze out, no poſſi- 


ble means can effectually ſuppreſs :—this 
ſhe reſolved to do, and this ſhe effeted.— 


That extreme joy of the generous ſoul, 
which is happy in contributing to the 
felicity of others, was her reward; and 


ſhe 
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ſhe now looked on him with all the 


eſteem. of a friend, whom her better rea- 
ſon had forbid her to 22-498 with the eye 
of love. 


On Mr. Searles return to town, te 
Earl and Lady ( received him agd his 
bride with _ of the ſintEreſt friend- 
ſhip. They entertained them with le- 
gance and ſplendor, and introduced them 
to perſons of the firſt rank and quality. 
At court they were preſented to his Ma- 
jeſty, and by him graciouſly received, 
while a whiſper ran through the drawing- 
room, that Mrs, Searle was one of the 
greateſt beauties ever beheld in that 
ſplendid circle. All eyes were on her, 
and it required the effrontery of a lady of 
quality, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, 
not to be ſenſible of ſome little confuſion, 
We will candidly own, Harriet had 
not acquired that criterion of nobility, 
Ingenuous modefty dyed her beauteous 
cheeks with m . and the bluſh 
made her appear a thouſand times more 
lovely. 


Sir L—— R—— was there :—like 
the Devil at the diſtant fight of Heaven, 


he repined at his lots, and envied a _ 
pineis 
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pineſs his corrupt heart was never capable 
of enjoying. He had long fince bade 
« 224] be his good,” and was reſolved, if 
poſſible, to ruin the felicity of the happy 
pair. 


Regardleſs of him, Mr. Searle led his 
fair bride to her coach, through a gazing 
crowd, who were ſo eager to behold her, 
that it was with difficulty he paſſed them. 
—All eyes admired Her ;—all tongues 
pronounced him bleſt, If love had left 
room for vanity in his heart, our 
Hero might have been abundantly ſa- 
tified, by the praiſes beſtowed on his 
conſort; but he had not leiſure for fo 
trifling a pleaſure. 


While Mr. Searle and his lady were 
thus enjoying a pure felicity, Clare ſighed 
in ſecret, and was conſumed with a hidden 
fire, His florid complexion, grew pale 
and wan, his eyes heavy and languid, 
and his aſpect, from all the roſy plump- 
neſs of health, was now become thin and 


„ | 
Amazed at this change, Mr. Searle 
one day in private preſſed him to diſcloſe 
what grief it was that hung upon him; 
| | for 
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for plainly he perceived this to be rather 
a diſorder of the ind, than of the body, 
which in ſo ſmall a time, without any 
apparent external cauſe, had wrought 
ſuch a viſible alteration in his perſon. 


I know not (anſwered Clare, ſighing,) 
* whether I ought to diſcloſe my weak- 
* neſs to any; but, as our friendſhip 
requires, that neither joys nor ſorrows 


* ſhould be hidden, which each has a 


right to ſhare, to you I will unfold it, | 


* on your ſolemn promiſe, never to diſ- 
* cloſe it to any other perſon whatſoever, 
% without my full and free conſent.” 
When this condition was complied with, 
he thus proceeded :—** Know, then, my 
„friend, I am conſumed with a hopeleſs 


flame :— I love Mils Conſtance, to dil- | 

traction love her; but fortune has ſet 
& her ſo far above me, that I cannot think | 
of obtaining her. — My honour will | 
© never ſuffer me (even were her conſent | 


& ſecure) to bring into an illuſtrious 


« family, a wretch who knows not his 
e parents, a poor foundling, long ſub- 


« ſiſted on the charity of a ſtranger, af- 


&« terwards conſigned to the care of the 


e pious Melden, who now, alas! remains 
unknown 
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« unknown upon a diſtant ſhore. Can 
« | do this? No, rather let me fall the 
victim of my unhappy paſſion, and 


« equal, if poſſible, the bright object 5 


« it, in generoſity.— Vet, oh] my friend! 
« even amidſt all this diſtraction of mind, 
] am yet bleſt in one thing, and that is 
eto ſee you ſo, May each revolving 
year augment that felicity which you 
«enjoy. Ah! pluck the quickly fading 
e lowers of pleaſure, ere they wither, 
and leave me to my inevitable fate, nor 
© let one thought of me diſturb your 
* tranquility !? 


This diſcourſe much affected Mr. Searle, 
who was greatly perplexed tor the ſitua- 
tion of one he could not relieve. His 
promiſe bound him not to mention what 
he had heard, or he would have become 
a mediator with Sir James Conſtance for 
his ſiſter's favour, What rendered him 
ſtill more uneaſy was, that from the day 


this declaration had been made, the captain 


appeared, and was, as he afterwards 
tound, retired into the country. 


While theſe things were paſſing, our 
Adventurer received a meſſage from his 


uncle, who was then very ſick, importing 
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that he requeſted his immediate preſence, 
Accordingly he went, and found that gen- 
tleman in a deſperate condition. As ſoon 
as he approached, Mr. Nairne raiſing him- 
ſelf in his bed, ſpoke as follows : 


“ Couſin, I have injured you much; to 

* extenuate that injury by frivolous excu- 
& ſes, is what I have neither leiſure nor 
£ inclination to do: I know I ought not 
** to hope tor your pardon, even while! 
& {ollicit it. I have offended you, and can- 
e not recal the offence. This only I can do 
Al am going to the high tribunal, where 

I know not how my account may ſtand, 
& To make all the atonement now in my 
ower, I have left you in my will not 
only all that was yours, by right, but 
ee all that remained of my own eſtate. 
« My daughter Emily is dead; I cannot 
ce then give it to one who has more right 
&< to it. Even ſhould I ſurvive, all this | 18 
ce yours, and Iwill content myſelf to live on 


* a4 moderate ſtipend, ſecluded from the 


« world. Tears and the external marks 
« of ſorrow I have been long unaccul- 
« tomed to; but I feel a pang beyond 
ce them all, beyond the power of deſcrip- 


tion; and 1 confeſs my firmeſt reſolu- 
| 6 tions 


. 


J have no more to add, 
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& tions Fail, when I reflect on the puniſh- 
« ment of thoſe who abuſe talents like 


mine, and conceal their crimes beneath 


« the ſpecious veil of piety and virtue. I 
than again to 
« requeſt your pardon —If you retain 
« that generous temper I ever knew you 

i poſſeſs, you will grant, though I have 
not deſerved it. 


The free and generous manner in which 
our Hero forgave, and adminiſtered the 
words of comfort to his worit of enemies, 
whom he conjured to addreſs Heaven for 
mercy, at laſt drew tears of gratitude even 
from this flinty heart.—“ At laſt (ſaid 
„Mr. Nairne) you have, indeed, gained 
* noble victory; my ſtubborn heart 
« melts, and overflows with gratitude : 
* unuſed to weep, you have, for the firſt 
time theſe forty years, called tears into 
* my eyes. Yes, generous kinſman, I 
© will ſeek that Heaven you adore, tho? 
late; and preſent my prayers for your 
0 happineſs as the firſt fruits of repent- 
* ance. ——Unnumbered bleſſings light on 
* thy injured head, and ſwell that heart 

* with joy which melts now with pity. 
„The crown of all joys, a good con- 

„ ſcience 
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<* ſcience attend thee, fill thee with rap- 
< ture here, and give thee a foretaſte of 
* faire bulls I” -- -- | 

Here the emo: ions of his heart prevail. 
ed ſo ſtrongly, that his nephew thought 
fit to retire, and leave him to his private 
contemplation, ſincerely thankful, that 
he had been an inſtrument in the hands 
of Heaven, of raiſing contrition in the 
heart of his repentant uncle. 


That gentleman, ſurvived not long 
but having ſettled all his worldly affairs, 
as he had declared, in favour of Charles, 
he expired, a fincere convert to the 
gentler virtues of his injured nephew. 
The news of his death drew tears from 
the eyes of that pattern of the ſocial 
virtues : ſuch indeed, he was, for though 
the vivacity of youth had often led him 
aſtray from the direct path of ſtrict Mo- 
rality, yet his heart was ever good, and 
he never thoroughly loſt ſight of thoſe 
precepts, which his good tutor took fo 
much pains to inculcate, cal | 


In the height of his good fortune, 
however, he would often ſigh, to think 


he had left behind him the man ho. 
| | formed 
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formed his early youth to virtue, and to 
whom it might be ſaid, he owed even 
himſeif. But it is likely, Mr. Welden, 
then grown old, enjoyed nearly as much 
pleaſure in his ſolitary life, as his pupil, 
in the prime of manhood, could promiſe 
| himſelf in a ſocial one. As day and night 
ſucceed each other, as varying ſeaſons 
teem with various productions; ſo are the 
different ages of life adapted to different 
purſuits, | 


[ Love, friendſhip, and ſociety, are the 
erateful joys of youth; while age, low 
bending with the weight of years, looks 
back on paſt pleaſures, with a more im- 
partial eye, ſees the pointed ſting contain- 
ed in every fluttering pleaſure, and well 
knows the bitter draught that is infuſed 
into the cup of joy. Solitude, contem- 
plation, and the bliſsful retroſpection of a 
life well ſpent, then lift the ſoul to Hea- 
ven, and (as is moſt proper) before ſhe 
leaves her old manſion, make her the fit 
gueſt of a new and more exalted dwell- 

ing.] 

Mr. Arran had reſolved to ſpend the 
remainder of his life with his children; 


to which end he was buſied in preparing 
Vol. II. a L his 
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his houſe in town for their reception, while 
they reſided, in the interim, with the good 
LordC and his lady, near $7, James. 


The baronet and his ſiſter were fre. 
quent in their viſits there; and that gen- 
tleman would often compliment Mis 
Conſtance, by wiſhing her ſuch a conſort 
as Mr. Searle. — A ſigh ſometimes ſtole 
from her lovely boſom on theſe occaſions, 
as remembering what ſhe had ſuffered on 
that account, unnoticed by our Adventu- 
rer, who never entertained the leaſt idea 
of having inſpired her with fo ſoft a paſl- 
ſion, and ignorant how much he owed to 
her care in bringing him back to the 
paths of virtue. 


Mrs. Searle contracted a ſtrict friend- 
. ſhip with this lady, and they became as 
ſiſters to each other: lady. C often 
ſmiled at their remarkable intimacy, an 
begged ſhe might make a third in this 
knot of friendſhip. This lady, when 
young, was of a very lively diſpoſition, 
and fo much of it ſtill remained as to 
make her converſation extremely agree- 
able, and prevent ſoftneſs from becoming 
too ſerious, and gravity from ſubſiding 
into melancholy. She would rg" 

ay, 
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ſay, that Mr. Searle was ſo taken up with 
his Harriet, that he would become an ab- 
ſolute huſhand and quite unfaſhionable, 
« Poſitively, my lord (continued her la- 
te dyſhip) I will not have theſe two tur- 
« tles ſit billing and cooing here all day 
« will engage Mr. Searle, and you ſhall 
c eſcort his lady to public diverfions. We 
« will make them like the reſt of the 
« world in ſpite of themſelves, though 
ce the ungrateful creatures won't thank 
us for 1 it. 
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CHAP. . 


A maſquerade adventure; and its conſe. 
quences, Sir L——R exit. Cap- 
tain C lare returns : The ftory of his virth, 


N one of theſe pleaſant humours, her | 
ladyſhip engaged Lord C—— to take 
Harriet with him to the maſquerade, 
while ſhe entruſted herſelf to the care of 
Mr. Searle, and carried him another way; 
for (ſaid ſhe) if theſe married lovers 
<« ſhould be in the ſame party, they would | 
<« abſolutely ſpoil company.” 


Accordingly his lordſhip, at the proper | 
time, ſet out with our Heroine, having 
provided themſelves with maſking habits. 
— He was himſelf dreſſed in the charac- 
ter of an old ſhepherd, ſhe as a ſhepher- 
deſs, his daughter. We ſhall not detain | 
the reader with a deſcription of a maſ- 
querade, which is, in effect, only an aſ- 
ſembly of people of faſhion, who divert 


themſelves by aſſuming groteſque habits, WW 


and talking in an affected voice. 


During the courſe of the entertainment, 
there was a maſk that ſeemed very aſſi- 


duous to follow Lord — and Harriet, 
at 
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at which the latter ſeemed a little alarm- 
ed; but the nobleman, more uſed to theſe 
ſcenes, eaſily avoided him, by ſhifting 
places, and paſſed the affair unnoticed. 


But in the confuſion of the company's 
withdrawing, his lordſhip, by ſome means, 
loſt his fair charge for awhile, but pre- 
ſently ſeeing her, as he thought, a lit- 
tle before him, he handed her into the 
coach. But what was his ſurprize when 
her maſk dropping off, he perceived he 
had not conducted Mrs, Searle thither, 
but another in the ſame kind of habit. 
For Harriet choſe to keep her maſk on 
all the while, as did ſome other beauties, 
to prevent being too much gazed at. 


The Earl aſked pardon of the ſtranger, 
who proteſted ſhe was led into a ſimilar er- 
ror; and conducting her back, as ſhe would 
not accept a place in his coach, he ſearch- 
ed with all diligence for our Heroine, but 
in vain, He returned home in great con- 
fuſion, where he found his lady and Mr. 
Searle arrived before him. His lordſhip 
knew not how to tell them, that one ſo 
well acquainted with the world, was net 
capable of conducting a lady to the maſ- 
querade, and back again. But it muſt. 


* be 
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be known, and that nobleman delivered 
it in as gentle terms as poſſible. Love is 
quickly alarmed: Diſtraction ſeized the 
unhappy huſband, who immediately re- 
ſolved himſelf to go, on foot, in ſearch of 
her. The Earl and Lady C—— were 
pierced to the heart with his complainings, 
and could not help reproaching them- 
ſelves as the innocent cauſe of this ſo un- 
expected misfortune, | 


Mr. Searle long ſought in every place 
of reſort he could think of, but in vain, 
At laſt, as he was paſling by a celebrated 
tavern, in the purlieus of Covent-Garden, 
he heard a female voice ſcreaming very 
loud, which he fancied like that of his 
Harriet. He ſtopped a moment to liſten, 
and hearing 1t repeated, was confirmed in 


his fears. Alone and unattended as he 


was, he ruſhed into the houſe, and run- 
ning up ſtairs to the room from whence 
the noiſe proceeded, he burſt the door, 
when, heavens! what a ſight did he be- 
hold, his dear, his lovely Harriet on the 
ground, ſtruggling againſt the united 
force of the vile Sir L— R—, and one of 


his friends, who together had bound her. 


He immediately flew, with his ſword 
| | 9 drawn, 
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drawn, and, careleſs of the odds, enga- 
ged them both. In the confuſion the lights 
were extinguiſh :— Immediately after 
Sir J. 's friend exciaimed, Now, 
« Sir, you may proceed; my ſword is in the 
et huſband's body. Fatal blow! (cried 
e a feeble voice) Alas! you have killed 

« your friend. Oh! help me! fave me! 
« am wounded to death!” The people 


of the houſe coming up at the noiſe, with 


lights, ſoon cleared up the myſtery. On 
one ſide lay Harriet bound, with diſhevel- 
led hair, and ſwooned away; on the 
other was the baronet, weltering in his 
blood, being miſtaken in the dark for 
Mr. Searle, by his too officious friend.” 


Regardleſs of every thing elſe, the ten- 
der huſhand flew -to his lovely oY 
gently raiſing her in his arms, and 
per methods were ſpeedily uſed to re- 
cover her; but in the interim the baſe aſ- 
ſiſtant of Sir L—— R—— made his 
eſcape. For his own part, he was taken 
up, and conveyed home on a litter, la- 
menting his fate in the moſt abject and 
womaniſh manner; for he proved, in this 
Jaft trial, as great a coward as he was a 


lbertine, 
Mr. 


L 4 
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Mr. Searle, meanwhile, having revived 
the drooping ſpirits of his fair conſort, 
conducted her home with all the joy that 


can be ſuppoſed, after an adventure which 


threatened to deprive him of what he 
held dearer than life. Lord C—— and 

his lady, who had diſpatched meſſengers 
all over the town to make enquiries for 
Harriet, were overjoyed to ſee him bring 
her home. —Yet it was a long while be- 
fore her tender delicate frame recovered 
from the rude ſhock it had ſo lately ſuſ- 
tained in defence of her honour. 


But it is now neceſſary to give the rea- 
der ſome idea how this affair was brought 
about, Sir L—— R , Who ſaw them 
at the maſquerade, and was, indeed, the 
very perſon that followed them, went out 
and changed his dreſs for one exactly 
like Lord C——'s; at the fame time, a 
female, he had hired for the purpoſe, put 
herſelf in one like Mrs. Searle's: ſhe de- 
ceived that nobleman, as we have ſeen, 
and kept him employed; while the 
baronet, taking the hand of Harriet, 
making ſigns of filence, and pretending 


as if he was apprehenſive of danger, put 


her into his own coach, which drove ex- 
| tremely 


[ws 
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tremely faſt, and ſtopped not till it reach- 
ed the tavern we mentioned, where, in all 
probability, every one was in the plot; 
though they excuſed. themſelves, by ſaying 
they ſuppoſed Mrs. Searle to be his wife. 


However that was, in ſpite of her 
ſhrieks, who had by this time diſcovered 
the impoſture, he forced-her into a room, 
by the aſſiſtance of his friend, who wait- 
ed at the door for him ö and having, be- 
tween them, bound her; the vile libertine 
was proceeding to a violation which ſhe 
was not in a condition to refift, when our 
Hero fortunately came to her relief, and 
the intended raviſher received, by miſtake, 
a puniſhment from the Hand of his ac- 
ceſſory, which he deſerved from that of 
the injured huſband. Thus ended an ad- 
venture which might have ruined, in a 
moment, the felicity of two of the moſt 
r of human beings for their whole: 
W l 3 : 


Sir L- died by bis wound; 
unpitied, Deen ur as to the perſon 
whoſe error occifiotiat his' death, many 
reaſons r in determining him to. 
leave "Eoin... 


wy” 5 Sbom 
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Soon after this affair, Mr. Searle was 
agreeably ſurprized to ſee his friend Cap- 
tain Clare returned, and more ſo to per- 
ceive he had ſhaken off moſt of that 
gloom which before had clouded his 
brow, Of this he could not forbear taking 
notice, on which Clare told him he had 
great reaſon ſo to do; For, my dear 
<« friend, (continued he,) I have, at laſt, 
found out the author of my being, 
<« and need not be aſhamed to own. him, 
„The manner in which I came to the 
© Knowledge of it, was as follows.— There 
% was a mantle found in my cradle, 
3 which was wrought with filver flowers, 

Land which Nas given me by my 2 
< rous benefactor. who educated me, as 
ee he ſaid it might. one day perhaps, 
10 contribute to my finding my real pa- 
ec rents; thoſe were his almoſt prophetic 
<« words. By me it was kept as a relick 
of my former ſelf, and always was laid 
< up in the drayer of my cabinet at Mr, 
* Sedgely's; though he had never ſeen it. 


« Since 1 left you, I went down to 
40 that gentleman's houſe in the country, 


„ in hopes to find relief, from abſence 


* and the agrecable converſation of my 
«+ patron, 


 & a ® &ﬆ& a wa 


„ * * * 
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e patron, and my other friends in the 

country; but in vain ;—though re- 

moved from Miſs Conftance, her image 

* was ſtill preſent in my fancy, and ima- 

* gination perpetually returned to my 
„view her charms. 


“O Often did I retire to my chamber, 
* and opening my drawer, caſt my eyes 
* upon the mantle, forming various con- 
o concerning the ecrer of my 
* obſcure birth. 


* One day, while I was thus pe 
c being deep in thought, and having 
* forgot to faſten the door, Mr. Sedgety, 
85 a had knocked two or three times 
** unnoticed by me, advanced towards me 
ce before I was aware; and ſeeing me in 

* a great hurry to lay by the mantle; 
* What are you about, Mr. Clare, (cried 
he,) and to whom does that belong?“ 
* It is mine, at preſent, (returned I,) but 
5 how it firſt became ſo, or to whom I 
* owe the gift, I am ignorant: I would 
to Heaven I knew!” Will you per- 
mit me to examine it,” ſaid the good 
« 00 gentleman ; and having looked on it 

— earneſtly, cried : <* No! [am not decerv- 
ed, it muſt be ſo,” Then he proviedect 
L 6 _ 
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* to enquire of me how it came into m 

** poſſeſſion; and having anſwered faith- 
* fully to his queſtions, he exclaimed— 
*© Gracious Heaven! then you are my 
* fon!” and, ſo ſaying, he embraced me 
*© with a paternal affection:—“ Provi- 
* dence (continued he) ſent you to me, 
and ordered that your own father 
* ſhould become the guardian of your 
„youth. Twenty years are expired, 
& ſince you, an infant in the arms of 
* your nurſe, were loſt to us in Lon— 
© don, where we then reſided. That nurſe, 
© to whom you were committed, was 
found, too late, to be of a moroſe diſ- 
& poſition, and careleſs of her charge: ſhe 
& had frighted you one day into convul- 
e ſions by her rough uſage ; this drew 
< on her the ſharp rebukes of my dear 
& deceaſed wife, who vowed to diſcharge 
her. But the next day, on pretence 
of orders from her miſtreſs, ſhe took 
e you from a maid-ſervant, to whom 
you were afterwards entruſted, and went 


„out in great haſte : neither nurſe nor 


& child. were ever heard of till this hour. 
Mou tken had on that mantle adorn- 


ed with ſilver flowers. — After long 


& ſearching for you in vain, we con- 
| « cluded. 
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« cluded the ſavage nurſe had deſtroyed 
you. But you are reſtored, my fon, to 
te bleſs me. You know I always loved 
ce you, and had often thought of adoptin 
« you for my own; but that I feared to 
wrong my relations. Now that fear 
“jg loſt, and Nature aſſerts her claim.— 
«© Come, then, my ſon, to the arms of 
« thy new-found parent; come, and en- 
« joy thy right, from which thou haſt 
e been ſo long excluded.” —— Thus I 
* came to the knowledge I ſo ardently 
„ wiſhed to attain, From this my ten- 
* der father, I have not concealed my 
e paſſion for the amiable Miſs Conſtance. 
* I diſcharge you now, Mr. Searle, from 
your promiſe, and beg your interceſ- 
* ſion with her brother, if you think her 
<« heart is not otherwiſe engaged; —if 
„ it be, abſorbed as I am in paſſion, I 
* would rather die a thouſand deaths, 
* than wound her with the mention of it. 
This is the ſum of all my ſtory, and: 
ce the occaſion of all my joy.“ 


Our Adventurer heartily congratulated 
his friend on this occaſion, and promiſed 
to uſe his good offices with the baronet, 
whoſe lovely ſiſter he did. not in the leaſt 

| 15 doubt 
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doubt would hearken favourably to the 


addrefles of fo worthy and ſo accompliſh- 
ed a lover as the captain was. 


When they returned to Lord C——, 
and the reſt of the company, Charles ap- 


pr roached in great form, ſaying, ©* Will 


* your lordſhip give me leave to intro- 
„ duce this gentleman, a friend of mine? 

«© —Sir,—Madam,—this is young Mr, 
* Sedgely.” The company were not a 
little amazed, and almoſt imagined, as 
they well knew Clare, that our Hero had 
loſt his ſenſes. But Lady C—— riſing 
up briſkly, cried, © I give you joy, Sir, 
* of your adoption Mr. Sedgely is a 
” <br well endowed with the gifts 
« of Fortune ; I know none worthier than 
Captain Clare to poſſeſs them.” 


This briſk turn of her ladyſhip faved 
that gentleman a great deal of confuſion, 
and half diſappointed Mr, Searle of his 


jeſt, who had greatly enjoyed the com- 


pany's ſurprize, and his friend's embar- 
raſſment. 


Though it was impoſſible for Lady 


( to gueſs the reality of the affair, 


yer her preſence of mind, and amazing 


quicknels 
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quickneſs of thought, had come very 
near it; on which ſhe received the com- 
pliments of the company when the whole 
of the ſtory was known, which, from 
ſuch an aſſembly, there was no reaſon to 
conceal. 8 85 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER the LAST. 


Reflexions.—Our Hero intercedes with Sir 
James Conſtance on behalf of his friend, 
Story of Miſs Alton and Mr. Ayres 
continued. Letters from Madame d' Am- 
boiſe, and Mr. Belville. Concluſion. 


ITT L E more now remains of that 
Hiſtory, which has drawn the rea- 
der through ſo many tedious pages. It 
verges towards a concluſion; like all ſub- 
lunary things it muſt have an end. —Even 
ſo (to compare great things with ſmal]) 
ſhall the great volume of the Univerſe itſelf 
one day be cloſed, and all the vaſt ac- 
count of ages ſummed up and cancelled. 


[ Where then will be thoſe works which 
their authors prophecied ſhould be eter- 
nal? Where then the godlike poem of 
the ſublime Homer; or the correct ſtrains 
of the milder Maro? Where the wild 
profuſions of the lofty Pindar, or the 


ever during monument of his Roman 
imitator ?—All theſe ſhall be ſwallowed 


up in the gulph of Time; though they 
have ſurvived cities, kingdoms, and em- 


pires, they mult be loſt at laſt, and leave 
| upon. 
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upon the leaf of Nature an univerſal 
blank. 


So periſh all things but Virtue :—ſhe 
ſhall ſurvive the ages, and grow brighter 
through the perpetual duration of eter- 
_ nity. Happy thoſe who have, in this lite, 
by precept or example, contributed to 
ſupport her. If their works live not, the 
experience of their good effects ſhall yet 
endure, and carry their reward with them. 


Hence the praiſe of moral writings, 
not that inferior praiſe of ſuch as inſtruct 
while they pleaſe, and repreſent Virtue in 
her own lovely dreſs, crowned with that 
good fortune which ſhe cannot always be 
expected to meet in this imperfect ſtate, 
and Vice, in all her horrors, loaded with 
thoſe puniſhments, ſhe but too often here, 
from the inſufficiency of all human laws, 
mult neceſſarily eſcape. ] 


But to leave this digreſſion, and return 
to our Hiſtory. — Mr, Searle kept his 
word, in interceding with Sir James Con- 
fiance; and that gentleman declared, that 
nothing could be more pleaſing to him, 
than an alliance with Captain Sedgely, (fo 
he was now called,) provided his ſiſter 

could 
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could be brought to conſent to it. © But 
I am afraid (continued he) that muſt 
* be a work of time. For my own part, 
„ proteſt, I think I never ſaw a heart 


more inſenſible to love then hers; and 


yet, which is ſurprizing, I think ſhe 
<< poſleſſes the ſoft paſſion of pity, to the 
© higheſt degree, and the poet ſays, Pity 
© melts the foul to love. However, I 
e ſincerely wiſh ſhe may be won upon to 
change her ſtate, and I think the happy 
* union of Mr. Searle, and his lovely 
„ ſpouſe, may be to her a good preſage 
of the like felicity.—After much con- 
« verſation of this kind they ſeparated.” 


Our Adventurer had ſcarce turned his 
back. on the door, when a lady called to 
him from her chariot, which ſhe deſired 
he would ſtep into. On recollection he 
found it was no other than Miſs Alton, 
the lady whom_ we mentioned in the for- 


mer volume, and who ſuffered ſuch cruel 


treatment from Mr. Ayres, under the 
the name of Harman. 
5 | Charles 


* This gentleman's family name was really 
Harman; but his father having added that of 


| Ayres to it, for the ſake of poſſeſſing a fortune, 
he uſed both of them occafionally, as we have 
ſeen in the courſe of this Hiſtory. 
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Charles was agreeably ſurpriſed, to ſee 
her ſituation altered fo much for the 
better, at which teſtifying his joy, © I 
« oe it all, Sir, ſaid ſhe, to the interceſ- 
« fon of my good couſin, whom you 
e ſaw, and who at laſt prevailed with my 
« father to receive me. Since that time 
] have been addreſſed by many, not- 
ec withſtanding the ſtain caſt on my 
« honour by that vile ſeducer; but I 
ee never would, nor ever will bring pol- 
« lution to the bed of a huſband ; happy 
te in my ſingle ſtate, having more than 
« enough to ſupport me in affluence, I 
* will never alter my condition, nor put 
te it into the power of any one to re- 
&*-proach me for what was involuntary.” 


She was then curious to know what 
had happened to our Hero, which he 
related as briefly as poſſible, from the 
time they parted, to his happy union 
with Miſs Arran.—When he mentioned 
the circumſtance of the ſhip which ſunk 
in the Channel, and the paſſenger who 
periſhed in her, Miſs Allon ſeemed eager 
to know the particulars, and being in- 
tormed of the maſter's name, together 
with all the little circumſtances Mr. 

Searle 
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Searle could recollect; — * There, 
then, cried ſhe, periſhed my ſeducer. 
Having been abroad for ſome time, 
on his return to England, he entered 


© into a villainous ſcheme with that Earl 


of Gravelton, whom I have heard you 
** mention, upon a gentleman's wife.— 
Not ſucceeding to his wiſh, and the 


* lady complaining to her huſband of his 
*© boldneſs, he was engaged in a duel, in 


* which his ſuperior ſkill, and the un- 


* guarded paſſion of the gentleman who 


* encountered him, gave him the victory: 
«© he no ſooner ſaw his antagoniſt fall, 
© dead, as he thought, at his feet, than 
* he betook himſelf to flight, but was 
* cloſely followed, and ſeveral times 
* narrowly eſcaped the hands of his 
<< purſuers; for Mr. Maine (the gentle- 
* man whom he had injured) was a 
«© perſon greatly beloved. Fatigued, and 
in great terrors of mind, he at laſt 
reached Dover, and embarked, having 
paid above double price for his paſſage, 
n board the veſſel you mentioned; 
„ but the vengeance of Heaven, due to 
e his manifold crimes, has purſued him, 


and he has at laſt received at ſea that 


„death he has ſo often merited at _ 
6 Mr. 
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te Mr. Maine, whoſe wound was not 


« mortal, though dangerous, is ſince 


ce recovered, and lives happily with his 
« yirtuous conſort,” 


Leaving Miſs Aton, Mr. Searle return- 
ed to Lord C——'s, where he ſurprized 
Miſs Conftance and his Harriet in private 
conference on the ſame ſubject he had 
been diſcuſſing with her brother. The reſult 
was, that Mr. Clare (now Sedgely) ſhould 
have her permiſſion for his addreſſes, her 
brother conſenting, a circumſtance which, 
when our Adventurer mentioned as a ſet- 
tled point, no objection remained, 


Mr. Sedgely about this time came to 


town, and promiſed every thing that could 


be done on his part to render the match 
agreeable to the baronet. Bur Miſs Con- 
ſtance was not to be won on a ſudden ; 
though ſhe permitted the captain to ad- 
dreſs her, yet ſhe reſerved to herſelf the 
abſolute determination of every thing re- 
lative to the iſſue of his courtſhip. 


In effect, ſhe purpoſely delayed the 
time, for no other reaſon (as ſhe after- 
wards acknowledged) than that ſhe might 


not give her lover a hand without a heart. 
TE | She 
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She knew his worth, and at that time 


loved no one better; but this kind of ne. 


gative liking, ſhe never could imagine 
ſuitable to the folemn vow and intimate 
connexions of the marriage ſtate. That 
lady was reſolved at leaſt to try if ſhe 
could not bring herſelf firſt to love, be- 
fore ſhe promiſed to obey him. 


Time and his affiduities brought this 
to bear, and ſhe abfolutely declared he 


had won her affections, or ſhe never would 


have given him her vows ; and this ap- 
peared ſufficiently in that dear affection 
and conjugal tenderneſs, which-afterwards 
evinced her love. The ceremony paſſed in 
Lord C——-'s chapel, his lordſhip and his 
lady, Mr. Searle, his conſort, then a happy 
mother, her brother the baronet, and old 
Mr. Sedgely, being preſent. Clare received 
her hand with tranſport, and thought him- 


ſelf arrived at the height of human felicity, 


when he enjoyed a female of ſuch rarc 
mental and perſonal accomplithments. 


In conſequence of this union, our Hero 
became acquainted with a ſecret which nei- 
ther he nor (we believe) the reader could 
ever otherwiſe have penetrated; it was 


no other than the diſcovery of the ws” 
| | 9 
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of thoſe letters which he received during 


the courſe of his exceſſes. | | 


Miſs Conſtance (now Mrs. Sedgely) being 
one day very buſy in looking over ſome 
papers, the contents of which ſhe com- 
municated to her huſband, ſtopped ſud- 
denly at a ſmall parcel, which, ſhe ſaid, 
with a ſmile, it was not proper he ſhould 
ſee; but the captain, having eſpied the 
name of Searle, and becoming {till more 
curious to know what it contained, his 
conſort complying with his requeſt, he 
| found them to be the identical letters 
mentioned in our firſt volume, a diſco- 
very, which the lady could, by no means, 
hou on her huſband to hide from our 
ero. 


This exalted beauty, as it appeared, 


had traced him through various ſcenes 


in town, by means of a faithful ſervant, 
and had abſolutely determined privately 
to relieve his neceſſities, when his ſudden 
journey to R——, mentioned in the 
fourth book, prevented her generoſity.— 
Charles, informed of theſe particulars, 
entertained a ſtill higher reſpect for the 
lady, who might be juſtly propoſed as a 
pattern of diſintereſted virtue. 

About 
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About this time, Mr. Searle received, 
by a pacquet from France, letters of con- 
gratulation from Mademoiſelle de Cher. 
billou, who was then become Countek 
d Amboiſe. In theſe ſhe ſhewed a tho- 
rough ſorrow for what had pailed, and 
ſollicited a pardon, without which, ſhe 
ſaid, ſhe could not live in peace. 


The Count (who was even at that very 
time ignorant of the deceit which had | 
been put upon him, and of the ſubject 
of the private letters,) had recovered by 
ſlow degrees: he loved her with a tender 
affection; and once, when they were on 
the ſea, in a pleaſure- boat, which overſet 
near the ſhore, he preſerved her life at the 
utmoſt hazard of his own, and brought 
her ſafe to land. This, and her danger, 
wrought a reformation in her life: ſhe 
accepted him out of gratitude, (for her 
father would never have forced her will 
in that point,) and deeply touched with 
remorſe for the injury our Adventurer 
had received from her, wrote the above, 
to aſk that forgiveneſs which it was not 
in his temper to refuſe his repentant enc- 
mies, 


A pacs 
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A pacquet alſo arrived from Bel- 
7e, which mentioned the death of Mr. 
Merton, in whoſe retirement, however, 
that gentleman and his Charlotte deter- 
mined to ſpend their days. The policy 
of the Jeſæits having alarmed” the inha- 
bitants of Nuana, they had made an or- 
der that no European ſhould' remain in 
their country; in confequence of which, 
the pious Welden was obliged to leave his 
ſolitude; and arriving at Buenos Ayres, hap- 
pened by chance to light on Belville, and 
had gladly conſented to be a companion 
to him in his retirement, which even he 
himſelf owned to be more agreeable and 
more ſuitable to the nature of a ſocial be- 
ing. His letters to his dear pupil were 
ſenſible and affecting; age had not yet 
weakened his ſenſes, nor troubles impaired 
his memory. 


Mr. Searle received a ſenſible joy from 
the peruſal of theſe letters, which he com- 
municated to his Harriet: ſhe had bleſſed 
him with a beautiful boy, in whom the 
fire and vivacity of his father were joined 
to the gentle ſoftneſs of his amiable 
mother. 


You. II. ͤ;ͤ 
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As for the other perſonages mentioned 
in theſe volumes, we ſhall give as brief an 
account of them as poſſible. 


And to ſpeak firſt of Lord C—=, af. 
terwards honoured with a high poſt by 
the government, he and his amiable 
lady, ſtill live beloved by all, near the 
court, and enjoy all the happineſs wealth, 


honour, and virtue can beſtow. 


The Earl of Gravelton, who is alſo yet 
alive, having in a public ſtation rendered 
himſelf odious to his country, and nearly 
ruined his fortune by his extravagances, 
ſollicited in the moſt abject terms for a 
penſion, on which chiefly he ſubſiſts, till 
affecting to exhibit the ſhadow of that 
ſtate his beliaviour ſo juſtly forfeited. 
Friends he has none, and moſt of his re- 
lations deteſt him: however, he yet ſur- 
vives, the plague of himſelf, and the de- 
teſtation of mankind, _ | 


The colon:!, whom we have had ſuch 
frequent occaſion to mention, failing in 
ſome of his plots for the Earl's ſervice, 
was caſt off, together with young New- 
nan; — the ſtranger whom Belville 

men- 
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mentioned, having ſupplanted them, ſuc- 
ceeded to his lordſhip's favour, and, we 
hear, is now buſy writing pamphlets in 
defence of his ch—r—ct—r. | 


Soon after, the two diſcarded pandars: 
quarrelling, the good colonel ſuddenly 
drew and mortally wounded Newman ;; 
the latter dying, the officer. fled, and af- 
ter being. outlawed, expired in extreme 
poverty. in the States dominions. 0 


Fack Rattle, whom the reader may re- 
member to have gone abroad to his rela- 
tions, was ſo fortunate as to be well re- 
ceived by them, and having long lived as 
a merchant in foreign parts, returned at 
laſt to ſettle in London. | | 1 

His female couſin, who was ſo piouſly 
brought up, was led aſtray by a young and 
wicked officer, at which the good doctor 
fretted himſelf to death; and his wife hav- 
ing decently. mourned for him about two 
months, married at laſt a noted diſſenting 

Teacher, with a view of having an upper- 
ſeat in the meeting, which had been re- 1 
fuſed her in the church. 


Mr. 24arme,. the miſanthrope, having 
been obliged to. drop his ſuit, , retired l 
M. 2. from 1 
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from the world to a ſolitude; where he 
lived, like another Timon, ſnarling at 
mankind, unbleſſing and unbleſſed, and 
dying, left the world an example of great 
talents miſapplied, and rendered a per- 
petual torment to their poſſeſſor. 


Young Soothiy married the fair dame 
whom we have deſcribed at large in the 
fourth book, and being introduced to a 
certain celebrated baronet, who would 
fain paſs for a great genius in the literary 
way, ſubſiſted on writing miſcellaneous 
tracts, to which his patron's name was 
_ conſtantly. affixed z and for this he was 
amply gratified by that gentleman, re- 
ceiving, in the room of his current wit, 
current coin; both parties thus making an 
exchange of ſuperfluities with each other, 


The faithful attendant of Miſs Mer/or 
ſucceeded to unexpected good fortune, 
and was, in the end, married to Mr. Ar- 
lington. | 


That gentleman had at laſt conquered 
his fruitleſs paſſion for Charlotte, whoſe 
letters to Charles, and thoſe of her to him, 
were intercepted by ſome of his friends, 
and preſented to his view; — and this _ 

the 
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the reaſon Miſs Merton complained” ſhe 
could not hear any thing from our Hero 
for ſo long a time. Thus Fate led that 
young lady, almoſt againſt her will, to 
that happy ſtate, ſhe could never other- 
wiſe have arrived. 


Sir James Conſtance, Captain Sedgely and 
his lady, lived in mutual harmony with 


Mr. Searle and his amiable bride, who 
ſtill enjoy all the happineſs which vir- 


tue, mutual love, and tenderneſs, and the 
gifts of fortune can beſtow. In the 
evening of life they retreated to the ſeat 
of Mr. Arran, who by that time had 
paid the debt of Nature. There they 
live happy in the remembrance of paſ- 
ſed joys,” and the preſent bleſſings of 
their offspring, trained in the ways o 
Virtue, | 


Axp now, Reader, having brought 
thee to the end of thy journey, we will 
take leave; heartily wiſhing, that if 
there be in this groupe of figures any 
ſhining character which ſtrikes thee, thou 
wouldeſt attempt to imitate it. If, on the 
contrary, thou findeſt any hideous por- 
traits, we would have thee look upon 
them 
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them as marks whereby to ſhun the 
rocks that others have ſplit upon. 


In fine, be not curious in ſearching 
out whom the particular characters may 
beſt ſuit, but rather conſider the whole 
in the light all hiſtory ſhould be con- 
ſidered, as conveying a leſſon of morality; 
for which, if but one ſingle perſon ſhould 
be the * or the better.. i would be a 
ſatis faction to 
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